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ABSTRACT 

. The purpose of this study was to test the hypothesis 
that increasing the rate of cognitive structuring of aurally input 
data through the use of compressed speech would improve scores on 
listening tests which measure ability in listening subskills. The 
hypothesis predicted that subjects trained in listening for details 
would improve in this subskill but would also improve in other 
^r*^ mi-^^i following directions, recognizing transitions, 

etc. The Brown-Carlsen, Rossi ter, and xeros tests were used as 
P^^Jf?*'^ posttests. Subjects listened to taped texts compressed 
to 275 words per minute and were tested on immediate memory for 
details. Experimental subjects improved significantly more than the 
control group, but mostly on those parts of the tests which were 
similar to their training— Part E of the Brown-Carlsen (listenina to 
lecture) and Part 1 of the Rossiter (listening for detailsr! ?te?e 
was little evidence that increasing the rate of handling aurally 
input data affected subskills other than those used in the trainina 
sessions. . (Author /DI) i:x:aining 
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ABSTRACT 



, ^? Purpos* of.thtt study was to test th« hypothesis that 

Z*^' .tructurfng of IS.lly tnpJrdata 

jna for datatts wauld «nprava tn this subskltl. but thev iImiM 

wjra utad as protests and posttests. Ss listened to taped texts 
?in.'* ?J.f«i"^ wpm «,d -ere tested on I^-duJe 2«2^%Jr2. 
talis. Training continued for two hours each Meek for ten wMks. 

S$ Improved significantly more than the control group, but 
"Mtly on those parts of the tests which were simller [rfhel? 
train ng--Part E of the Srown-Carlsen (listening to lecturl) end 
IVJ (Hstenlng for detalU ?' Serl ^Is l«fe 

!i;i2!;f! that ncr.„,„,. the rate of handling .uraI?riSJt diu 
affected subskllls other than those used In the trelXinS Swsf^s. 
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INTRODUCTION 



In 196J» Petrle published an article In which he claimed that 
we do not know (1) how to isolate and measure listening ability 
validly and reliably, (2) whethere there Is a unique listening 
ability or many, and (3) how to Improve listening ability. 
Caffrey and Spearritt have demonstrated that there Is a listening 
ability factorial ly different from reading and other linguistic 
abilities, suggesting that listening may be a single ability, but 
?etrle'$ other contentions are still generating controversy. 
Indeed, the first one Is too. In spite of Caffrey end Spe.irrltt. 



Background of the study 

Vrtiether people can be taught at all to listen better depends 
on many factors. The foremost problem Is concerned with the ques- 
tion of what Is the process we call listening. As noted above, 
Petrle suggested that we do not really know whether this process Is 
single and unique, or multivariate and coterminous with other 
human skills. 

Newman and Horowitz studied listening In a novel way, asking 
some Ss to listen to and others to read a very short storv. Both 
the listeners and the readers were then split Into two groups. One 
group was asked to write what It had heard or re«id and the other 
was asked to say it Into a tape recorder. By an Ingenious method 
of scoring, summing what they called "bits of l«formatlon," which 
Slncoff later called "Isolates of meaning," they discovered (I) that 
listeners distorted more than readers but omitted fewer data, (2) 
that listeners could reproduce sentences more nearly exactly and 
with better structure, (3) that asking a listener to write what he 
heard or a reader to say what he read always produced lower scores, 
and ik) listeners who reported orally and readers who wrote what 
they had read scored about the same on the test but missed different 
Items. These last two discoveries suggest that the cognitive struc- 
turing of Input data Is not the same when the Input Is aurel as 
when It Is visual. This Is supported by the fact that correlations 
between scores on listening tests and scores on reading tests are 
usually about .50. 

Caffrey used nine tests In the study In which he Isolated a 
factor which he called "audlng." Spearritt used 37.. His main hy^* 
pothesls was that the variance amonj' scores on listening comprehen- 
sion tests can be accounted for by reasoning, verbal comprehension, 
attention, and memory, and no separate factor of listening need be 
postulated. Many of the tests he used were standardized tests 
prepared by the Educational Testing Service, the Australian 
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Council for Educational Research, and others. Eight tests of listen- 
ing comprahenslon were prepared and analyzed by Spearrltt and in« 
cludad !n the test battery. One of these contained material from 
the STEP test (Sequential Tests for Educational Progress) pre- 
pared by the Educational Testing Service. These listening tests 
were named by Spearrltt as follows: 

1. Listening vocabulary 

2. Listening for general significance 
3* Listening to note details 

ListerrSng for Inferences 

5. Listening to a short talk 

6. Listening to spontaneous speech 

7. Listening to boys* talk 

8. Listening to girls* talk 

The other 28 tests were grouped under such general headings as 
Inductive reason I ng» deductive reasoning, general reasoning, verbal 
comprehension > attention, auditory resistance, meaningful memory, 
rote memory, and span memory. Some tests were administered orally 
and some were administered In printed form, for example arithmetic, 
reading, Thurstone*s reading test, etc. 

Presumably, if the ikMls and capacities required to do well 
on Spearrltt's listening tests could be accounted for by the skills 
required to do well In reasoning, verbal comprehension, attention, 
and memory, a factor analysts would load the correlations In those 
ereai and no separate factor for listening would appear. Listen- 
ing could then be considered an amalgam of those four capaTcities 
and we could Improve It by teaching them. 

Such w^s not the case. The data on the listening tests did not 
fall Into the loadings on other factors* Spearrltt found these 
seven factors In his data: 

K Inductive reasoning 

2. Deductive reasoning 

3. Memory span 

k. Memory (both rote and meaningful, but 
somawhat different between boys 
and girls) 

5v Auditory resistance 

6. Verbal comprehension 

7* Listening comprehension 

It is Interesting to note that the memory factor showed sex 
differences. In addition, Spearrltt found some Indication of a 
separate factor of listening comprehension for girls. 

These findings suggest that there may be a single unique abil- 
ity to do what we call listening. Petrle's second suggestion may be 
on the way to an answer. The teaching and testing of listening has 



not thus far \ n based on the assumption that listening Is many 
different skills. It will be IMumtnatlng to consider a number of 
studies In which students were ''taught to listen better** In order 
to discover what they were taught, |.e», what these listening sub- 
skills are. 

HoMlngsworth (196A) used the 10 Listening Skill Builders from 
The Science Research Associates program, and 10 tapes selected ran- 
domly from The Educational Development Laboratory's Listen and Read . 
Nelthc^r of these teaching techniques, used In separate experTmentaT 
groups, generated any more Improvement than the control group demon- 
strated. In another study HoMlngsworth {I966) taught 29 middle* 
management personnel In a large Industrial concern as follows: 
Each 2-hour class period had a Listening Skill Builder, a lecture- 
discussion period, an experience In note-taking, a written exer- 
cise, and an assignment for reading In a textbook (Are you Listening) . 
The lecture titles Included "Why Study Listenlng?,'''^lsten Well 
••Bad Listening Habits," "Listening and Note-Taking," and "Selective 
Listening. HoUlngsworth used the Brown-Carlsen for his pretest 
and posttest and found that scores went up 50 percent. But he used 
no control group. In his other study he had found that both the ex- 
perimental and control groups Improved significantly, but about the 
same. He would have had significant improvement In that study If 
he had not had a control group. 

Dow (1955) published a report of the way listening was taught 
at Michigan State. Their objectives were to Increase knowledge and 
understanding, Improve skills and abilities, and develop better 
attitudes toward and appreciation of listening. In order to accom- 
plish these objectives they taught students something about the Im- 
portance of listening, how to take notes, and how to locate the main 
points In a message. They presented exercises in listening to In- 
formative material and seven to twenty-minute lectures, after which 
the listeners w^re tested. Listeners scored thetr own answers. 
Critical ll.stening was taught In about the same way: teaching, prac- 
tice, testing. 

L'rlckson (195^) taught 530 college students for about four 
hours scattered over a 12-week period. The first session was a 
lecture on the Importance of listening, the need for a purpose In 
listening, getting the mlan idea and supporting details, Hstentng 
for specific Information, and the purpose of the experiment. Then 
came 15 exercises from the McCall-Crabbs Test Lessons In Reading 
and 3 from Brown's book Efficient Reading^ 

Iryin (195^) asked his students to construct a code of listen- 
ing manners, to make lists of their own listening weaknesses and 
strengths, to list the distractions In the room, to write down cen- 
tral Ideas In an oral message, to engage In what he called "round- 
robin listening activities," to stand and repeat what the Instruc- 
tors had Just said, to repeat a set of oral Instructions gJven them, 
to practice outlining oral speeches, to select one main point and " 



ftt support tng date from a spaach and writa It down, to Introspect 
!II;fu''!^^'i l»lnti whera their mindl bapan to wander, to take notes 
only en th# Introduction and coneluklon of a speech (after which 
they were aiked to write tht outllnt of the body of the spMch). and 
iSoilSneMy'?*' "*'• '^'■^ them to re.ct 

Hellman (I95j) had six training lessons In which he pointed 
out a number of listening habits which "authorities believed dif- 
ferent atod between good and poor ' Hsteners," built « rtSpect for 
Istening, explained projection, showed the students how thtir own 
Ideas colored their reactions to speakers and what they said and 
provided practice In recognizing main Ideas. 

*^°^"»°"J'968) taught listening In three ways to collage 
2* J ''""P ^"''^ ^ lO-mlnute taped lectures, one 
?rL?II! :..k! / '•f'cr* ^"'t ^'th listening. The other five 
J l.^^''^ f'?*' of »P"ch. Students were 

«ch lecture. The second grouj listened to four class- 

.Z.'r ?«? 'u"*'^ ^■'^ P''«P^''«^ '^vance short' 

i °f '^"^ administered Immediately 

after the four speeches were finished; thus students had to listen 

them, since they did not know In advance which one would be the 
subjec, of the test. The scored answer sheets were given to the 
speaker to let him see how well he had communicated and then to the 

nr^iri'"! !f.'^*"' 'f? had listened. The. third 

group was a publ Ic-speaklng class. Students here had to listen - 

'"■•J!"'* '° '° speeches. They were 

not tested on the speeches, but they were required to evaluate 
them — that Is, assign a grade to them. 

Tne Brown-Carlsen Listening Comprehension test was used for 
cantly, but the third did not. Improvement of the firit two groues 

[^^ r '° listening or Improvement In sending 

tne message by the speaker. • 

miohA"* ""J? '''•'«J'"^"/'967) tested a hypothesis that listeners 
might be able to handle aurally Input data at higher speeds If they 

In h^^5 f!f^^ J'**^^^*'-*^ '^'^^ notes or having ... outline 

in hand before the message was presented dM not help. 

Recently a number of commercial firms have prepared trainlna 
programs designed to improve listening skills .t\^l<^l 
^llnt J'^*^ Development Laboratory, for example, has prepar;d 
training tapes which combine listening and reading for grades 1 
through college. Most of the programs contain 15 tapes! "d seek to 
develop these skills, among others: recognizing sJj^S ^rthren. 



vironmtnt, ftndlnfl the stated main ideas In a story, noticing the 
correct order of: .happenings, listening for details, noting like- 
nesses and differences between people and countries, recognizing 
causes and effects, learning how to recognize clues to predict out- 
comes, using the five senses while listening In order to share ex- 
periences described In poetry, meking mental pictures of sctne- 
thlng that Is being described, understanding how social needs 
make a character act as he does, noticing how attitudes and cus- 
toms are affected by the setting, learning to recognize the cllmaK 
in a stcry, Identifying the elements of exaggeration that make a 
tall tale amusing, learning to recognize such propaganda tech- 
niques es neme-celling, testimony, end bandwagon, learning to dis- 
tinguish between fact and opinion, learning to reason, etc. 

The list above is specified for the third and sixth grades, 
and It Is not complete. The teaching of listening Is Integrated 
with the teaching of reeding and thinking. Tapes are provided and ■ 
studying* can be done Individually or In groups. 

Ella Erway has developed a listening training program for the 
McGraw-Hill Sook Company. It was designed for use in a public 
speaking class at the upper high school and college levels. There 
are seven progressive programs, all recorded on audio tape, which 
can be used Individually or In groups. The subskllls developed are 
as follows: To state the central idea, to list the main divisions 
of a speech, to Identify support material, to Identify emotional 
appeals, and to evaluate the speaker's language. Obviously, most 
of the messages presented to listeners are speeches, ranging up to 
eight minutes In length. 

The Xerox Corporation has prepared a three hour training pro- 
gram designed for adults. Listeners hear short statements designed 
to train them to analyze constantly what Is said, organize the state- 
ment Into main points and supporting reasons, remember outlines by 
the use of key words, discriminate advantages from disadvantages, 
and discriminate between relevancies and I r relevancies, in addition, 
listeners should learn to cut through such distractions as back- 
ground noise, unusual accents and dialects, speaker disorganization 
and emotion, and superfluous material. The material Is presented 
on audio tape and Includes a pretest and a posttest. Like most com- 
mercial training programs, It has rather high face validity, but no 
data can be obtained on Its effectiveness. 

Enough description of teaching techniques has been presented 
here to demonstrate the confusion about what should be taught. Much, 
much more could be said. Perhaps the keystone to this arch of con- 
fusion was added by Baker (1956) when he wrote, "1 believe I am 
teaching Important aspects of listening whenever I teach spelling, 
punctuation, matters of style, speech criticism, or oral reading." 

The teaching of listening Is at present somewhat like the "cur- 
ing of stuttering. It has been said that In some cases anything 
win stop a stutterer from blocking and In others the best clinical 



therapy In the world will have no effect. One stutterer was "cured," 
for example, when his father angrily dumped a basketful of fish over 
h s head, end others simply by maturation - that is, no therapy at 
all. Others have been cured by movltjg (where the drinking water 
was different;) and by excising a portion of the tongue. 

And so It seems with the teaching of listening. Bakan (1956) 
listed rive precarious assumptions workers In this field seem to 
make: 

1. That listening is a unitary skill. 

2. That uniform training should be given to all 
subjects. 

3. That listening Is teachable. 

^. That listening is Independent of other 

psychological variables. 
5. That the effectiveness of listening training 

can be evaluated at the end of the training 

period. 

It seams no more certain that listening Is teachable than It 
2*^'^*! stuttering Is curable. Nor does it seem tenable in spite 
^L'fi ^J^*" listening Is a composite of peripheral 

\\ l\ ! ^'"^ '''"''•'y °^ "skills" selected for teaching and 
called by the generic name "listening" suggests that If listening 
Is an aggregate of skills each skill mu«Jt be almost specific to 
the occasion. When K. Johnson (1951) set out to plan his program 
he ...considered the situation In which the college student was 
engaged and determined that a course In listening deslgned'to help 
the student In the classroom lecture type situation would consti- 
tute the most beneficial approach." To Johnson, then, the skills 
Involved In this kind of situation - «s he perceived them to be - 
became listening skills, and his program a listening training pro- 
gram. It IT quite doubtful whether a different person facing the 
same problem and trying to Imagine the skills Involved would have 
made the stame list Johnson made. It Is quite certain that most 
other researchers have constructed their lists with other situations 
In mind. Thus hardly any list Is at all like another, and all lis- 
tening training programs are different. 

We have been concentrating on what Gray and Wise (1959) have 
called external factors: 

That attempts to evaluate and Improve these external 
factors may be entirely worthwhile nobody can deny, provided 
they are made with due regard for recognized scientific 
method; no suggestion Is intended that the end product of lis- 
tening — comprehension and retention — mJght not be Improved 
by Increasing the efficacy of these external factors. 
But careful studies In 1 istenlng. . .need, .among other things, 
further research In the analysis of listening as a "discrete 
linguist c function;" they need, moreover, further research 
than subjective guesses on the Influences which affect 
the process, be they Intrinsic or extrinsic. 
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^-rhM^I'SlJIltl* n V** '»«t«n»ng • unitary skill, 

Parnaps banaath all thasa axternal factors or peripheral skills 
I es a coflnlttve skill that generates some degree of proflclehcy In 
il ?^ suMMtton of this may be found In what we know 

•bout the basic rate of cognitive processing of Input data. It may 

! '"C"""**** '"d time provided (Fessenden, 

1952) for the processing of additional data. Orr and Friedman 
hypothesized that one limitation on a listener's ability to handle 
speeded speech Is his Inability to process the data as It is sent. 
The r study was an attempt to recuce the burden of the listener by 
limiting the number of choices he had to make. 

K^'"*'i^,'.'' obvious that thare Is a tendency among 

teachers of listening to settle on a g-up of peripheral skills and 
call them lljtentng. when those skills are learned, the student 
has become a good listener. But this can be true only by that 
ceflnltlon of listening and by no other. 

It might be worthwhile to list some of the major abilities that 
makers of ""•"'ps tests have used at various times to construct 
what they called •'listening*' tests: 

To get the main Ideas 

To hear the facts 

To make valid Inferences 

To get the central theme 

To retain pertinent content 

To Identify the main and supporting Ideas 

To perceive differences between similarly 

worded statements 
To Identify correct English usage 
To use contextual clues to determine "word 

meanings'' 
To comprehend oral Instructions 
To hear details 
To hear difficult material 
To adjust to the speaker 
To listen under bad conditions 
To resist the Influence of emotion laden 

words and arguments 
To take notes 
To structural Ize a speech 
To prevent the facts from Interfering with 

hearing the main Idea 
To Improve concentration by use of special 

techniques 
To hear the speaker' a words 
To develop curiosity 
To follow directions 
To Judge, relevancy 

To recognize topic sentences and to associate 
each topic sentence with some previous bit 
of knowledge 



To recognize what the speaker wants the 

t Utener to do 
To understand how words can create a mood 
To understand connotatlve meanings 
To predict what will happen 
To understand denotative meanings 
To Identify speaker attitudes 
To get meaning from Imagery 
To notice sequences of Ideas and details 
To check for the accuracy of new Information 
To avoid the effects of projection 
To evaluate and apply material presented 
To Introspect and analyze one's own listening 

disabilities 
To judge validity and adequacy of main Ideas 
To discriminate between fact and fancy 
To Judge whether the speaker has accomplished 
» his purpose 

To recognize self-contradictions by the 
speaker 

To be aware of persuasive devices used by the 
speaker 

It seems likely that, If listening Is a conglomerate of sub- 
skills, no one knows what they are. We have evidence from Caffrey 
and Spearrttt that listening Is a separate skill like reading, 
hitting a baseball, and logical thinking. But we do not yet know 
how to go about teaching something that will result In better 
listening. Even If we were able to do It, we could not say it was 
an Improvement In .listening capacity. We could only say that It 
was an Improvement In scores on the test we used. If we had used 
some other test the scores might not have changed from the pre- 
test to the post test. 

Perhaps the subskllls listed above are really specific to the 
situation, the purpose of the listener, the speaker, the fatigue of 
the listener, etc. It may be that a listener can hear and remember 
the main points of a speech well enough whenever that Is his pur- 
pose, but then he may not hear many of the details, or much of 
the supporting material. He may be able to make Inferences about 
the speaker If that Is what he sets his mind to, but then not 
hear much of the content of the message, maybe only those Impll- " 
cations from which he made his inferences. 

Even so, even this kind of capacity seems to have varying 
Hmtts among people and within people at vdrlous times. Like all 
other human skills It should be Improvable. If we could agree on 
a set of subskllls to be taught, we should be abU to change be- 
havior In those areas. Vet we have not always been able to do even 
that much. Perhaps we should be trying to Improve some capacity 
basic to alt of the subskllls. 
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Whan Rosslter was developing his listening test, he presented 
his fourteen messages on audio tape, at three speeds: 175, 233, 
265 words per minute. He found that the mean scores for the 7^ 
listeners at each rate declined from at 175 wpm, to 3A.95 at 

233 wpm, and to 29.63 at 265 wpm. All of the words were easily 
Intelligible at all of these rates. The declining scores as 
the rate at which data was sent Increased suggests that the listen- 
ers ware having problems In handling the data. 

It Is generally accepted that the capacity of the human organism 
to handle data Is limited. For example, Broadbcnt (1958) found 
that ''two perceptions plus two switches cf attention** required one 
and a half seconds. Moray and Davis found the perception of 
single digits to be faster: It took only a quarter of a second 
for their Ss to make an echoic response, but this was qu?te a dlf-* 
ferent fask from the one posed by Broadbent. Moray (i960) also 
found that his Ss could handle not more than k digits per second* 
Krlstofferson (I967) measured what he called Minimum Dwell Time 
(a period of time during which the organism remains In a state be- 
fore switching) and found that the minimum dwell time plus switching 
time demanded I30 milliseconds. Broadbent called this combina- 
tion of minimum dwell time and switching time — which apparently 
are confounded and measured together ~ perception time. Al- 
though the time durations reported in the literature are not In 
exact agreement, there Is agreement that they provide a celling 
on the organlsm*s capacity, and that the system is almost con- 
stantly overloaded, resulting In loss of Input data. 

The researchers named above, and scores of others, dealt with 
auditory Input. Sperling (i960) found similar results with visual 
Input, in general, the organism must centralize Its attention on 
data Input through one channel, although there Is disagreement 
about the ability to monitor other channels (Moray, 1965). A good 
deal of research has suggested that S can attend one channel 
adequately while sampling at least one other channel, probably peri- 
odically. Moray and Barnett (1965) presented 4 stimuli (letters 
of the alphabet) within two seconds over each of A channels. Ss 
performed less well than when 2 channels were used, and when 2 
channels were used, Ss could report most of the stimuli from one 
channel correctly and then recall some data from the other channel 
In a disorganized way. Obviously, the organism was overloaded and, 
equally obviously, Ss were able to monitor the unattended channel 
at some low level while performing adequately the assigned task on 
on the selected channel when the task was not too difficult. Moray 
(i960) found that errors In performance Increased as the presenter 
\ton rate Increased, suggesting that at some point the rate of data 
Input exceeded the capacity of the organism to handle the data even 
• when only one channel was used and the selection made in advance. 

Most researchers In this area posit two memory systems, short- 
term and long-term (Norman, 1969; Broadbent, 1958; Oeutsch and 
Deutsch, 1963; Trabasso and Bower, 1968; Morton, 1969). Shlffrln 
and Atkinson (1969) suggest three: the sensory register, wherein 
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(•t least fn the visual modality) memory decays In mllUseconds; 
the short-term storage (STS) wherein memory decays In less than 30 
seconds unless rehearsal takes place; and the long-term store (LTS) 
where Shiffrin and Atkinson assume memory to be permanent. S must 
search this LTS with Input data for a "match*' In order to categorize 
the data and thus assign meaning to It. To search all of the LTS 
would be prohibitive, so most researchers, including Shiffrin and 
Atkinson, posit some kind of '*content-*dddressable" or ''self-addres* 
sable*' system which generates a smaller ensemble or set, which fs 
then searched. The search process Is usually considered a re- 
cursive loop In which locations or "Images" are selected for ex- 
amination. The response generation process then makes a decision, 
which results In a continuation or termination of the search, the 
sending of Inhibitory impulses to some part of the reticular formf 
tlon, or the selection of the Incoming data for conscious attention. 
These processes are often delayed by Intervening items, proactive 
interference. Irrelevant data. Intrusions, overloading, etc. 
Sutherland and Mcintosh (196^») have developed a theory which they 
call "the conservation of attention law," which fits the experimental 
data reported here and elsewhere. Their law posits a limit on the 
amount of attention S>as to use* The more he attends to and learhs 
aDOut cue A, the less he will learn about cue B. Weaver (1964) 
has called this "attention energy." 

There Is some scant evidence that the processes Involved In data 
input and retrieval can be speeded up wlch practice. Part of It has 
been reported In the literature on Improvement of reading rate and 
comprehension. Leckart, Keeling, and Bakan (1966), Leckart (1966), 
and Bakan and Leckart (1965) found that "looking time" decreased with 
practice. 

Presumably, If the rate of cognitive structuring of aurally 
Input data could be raised, a listener could hear more. This Is not 
to say that he would— he might Instead use the time thus gained for 
daydreaming. But, just as we hope that Increasing one's ability to 
read faster will result In faster reading, so we must hope that a 
listener whose rate of cognitive structuring of data has been In**' 
creased will use his extra time In handling more data. Perhaps this 
rate can be raised by practice. Just as It Is raised In programs of 
reading Improvement. This process might be the basic skill underlying 
all the so-called peripheral skills that have been discussed in this 
report. 



Scope of the study 



Any study, teaching, or testing of listening processes may be 
visualized as falling within one or more of these three areas: 

1. Listening capacity . It seems obvious that no one can receive 
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process, and retain all that is said and Imp] ted in a message which 
he hears. The proportion of the data In a message thus "heard" seems 
to vary among people and within Individuals. Since no one can ever 
hear everything In a message of any considerable size and complexity, 
It Is logical that every person has a limited capacity for receiving 
and processing aurally Input data. Training and testing programs sup- 
port these statements. Some listeners consistently score better on 
tests than others, and all listeners score better at some times than 
at others. The worit of Broadbent, Moray, Trelsman, and many others 
also demonstrates these limits. 

2. The willingness to listen. 1 1 i s 1 Ikely that the wl 1 1 Ingness 
to Is ten has no relation to the capacity of the human organism to 
handle data, but arlsas from other variables such as autistic needs, 
social situations, purposes, etc. 

3. Evaluation of the message . The acceptance or rejection of 
parts ot; all of the message, whether accomplished through logical 
processes, gut judgments, social pressures, or whatever, probably 
occurs constantly in the listener. Attempts to Improve listener 
evaluation of messages have almost always taken the form of teaching 
logic or the techniques of propaganda analysis to potential listeners. 
And they have almost always been directed toward helping the listener 
to decide what to reject in the message- that Is, they seem negatively 
directed. ' ' 



This study was concerned only with the first of these three areas— 
the capacity of the human organism to listen. Within thatf area. It was 
designed to discover whether that capacity could be Improved by practice 
In trying to handle aurally input data when It was sent to the listener 
at rates faster than normal. 

it was postulated that [f. the so-called subsitllls of listening 
described and listed earlier in this report depend on the central 
unitary skill of rapid cognitive structuring of aurally input data 
they should be Improved If the rate at which Ss could handle data 
could be Increased, Presumably, such an Increase in the rate of 
cognltlvely structuring data would allow Ss to handle more data 
per unit of time. More and better Inferences could be msde, more 
Items of Information assigned to categories In the LTS system, etc., 
and Ss should score better after training than before on tests 
measuring performance on such subskllls. 

The hypothesf.s 

The hypothesis tested In this study was as follows: 

Practice |ni I Isteninq to texts compressed to 275 wpm will 
'.""PTPY* scores on tests assessTngHperformance ofTsome TTstentng 
subskl lis. ■ — • ■ " '■■ ■ 
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(1) The study was conducted at a state university. Ss were 
registered students In a course which gave them two quarter hours 
or credit. Most of them were freshmen. An unknown number of them 
took the course because the two credit hours fit their schedules 
Some others enrolled because they w6re closed out of the courses* 
they really wanted. Probably some others enrolled because there 
was no homework requirement. There was no motivation beyond 

(U any desire the student had to Improve himself and (2) any de- 
sire the student had to earn good marks. 

Ss were not randomly chosen, nor were they rewarded, except 
as noted above, for good performance. Thus the situation was 
rather realistic, which suggests both advantages and disadvantages. 

(2) It did not at first seem possible to prepare homogeneous 
texts for taping. The texts used during the fall and winter 
quarters were short stories, sections from novels and nonflctton 
books, speeches, articles from Journals, etc. Difficulty levels 
as measured by the Dale-Cnall formula and as rated by students 
varied widely. Some texts required the formation of new concepts, 
some of wh ch were quite difficult. Inspection of scores made on 
two texts n the same day sometimes suggested that such factors 
were more Important than had originally been believed. The entire 
experimental group sometimes scored very high on a test measuring 
recall of data presented tr, a narrative text but scored very low 
Immediately afterward on a test measuring recall on an essay-type 
text. Since one controlling factor in the ordering of the texts 
heard throughout the quarter was fitting the texts to the con- 
straints imposed by the 50-mlnute class period, kinds of texts 
could not be arranged In any homogeneous fashion, nor could diffi- 
culty levels be arranged very well In ascending or level order. 

During the fall and winter quarters new narrative texts were 
taped and compressed. Dale-ChaM ratings were computed on these 
InVrl ^"f Jl^t '° arrange a schedule for the spring 

?h! S!!* rt. i\ ^"3rratlve text was used almost each class day. 
wt?hf; r placed the reading difficulty of these texts 

?„%h'f f "^'•'•?^^f"9« (^.9 to 6.k). These ratings may be 
seen In the class schedules In Appendix A. All but a few of these 
narrative texts were substantial In length, ranging from about 30 

Lli^^c nf ? • difficult texts, often from the 

fieader s Digest were used to supplement the listening practice 
session. Thus the schedule for the spring quarter was quite dlf- 
ferebt from the schedule for the fall and winter quarters. It was 
nnJh^!^ k'^^ satisfactory to test a variant- of the research hy- 

eqJa? n S.f??^ T '^'^'^ '^'"'^ "^^^^ presumably 

equal In difficulty because of a problem described In (3), but the 
test was made and Is described later In this section. 
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(3) Nothing was known about the dlfftculty of the tests 
us«d to assess the listening of the experimental group to the narra- 
tive texts. A rise In the mean scores through the quarter might mean 
that Ss were listening better or It might mean that the tests were 
becoming easier. Perhaps the only way to eliminate this confounding 
would be to assess the difficulty of the tests Independently In 
the usual way: ask several hundred students to read and study the 
texts and then mark the test; or ask several hundred untrained Ss 
to listen to each text and mark the tests. This would have to be 
done for each of the tests used during this quarter, and each S - at 
least If the study were done In a listening situation - could be 
used only once. Such a procedure was not feasible In this study. 

Significance of the study 



If the null hypothesis of this study of this nature could be 
rejected, a method of Improving listening behavior would be at least 
suggested. Some support could be generated for the thesis that the 
many listening subskllls that have been the focus of the teaching 
and testing of listening have their roots In a single unitary skill, 
although this study could not prove that. However, demons traM on 
that the listening subskllls can be Improved by the relatively 
simp e process of listening to compressed speech texts would make 
possible the preparation of a training program that could be used 
by any Instructor, whether he understands listening or not. This 
would make listening training easily available to every public 
schoo and college student In the country. It would probably 
be relatively simple to prepare programs for any grade level If the 
grade level of texts could be established, which Is Itself not 
simple. 
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CHAPTER II 



METHODS OF THE STUDY 

Collection of the data to test the hypothesis Is described In 
the following sections of this division of the report. 

It was not considered desirable to use the same tapes in the 
same order throughout the three quarters which wers the duration of 
the study, although some of them were used In all quarters.* Thus 
the texts listened to changed somewhat each time and only a few 
texts could be analyzed with data collected during ail three 
quarters. Since these few tapes were used at different times dur- 
ing the quarter and thus were preceded by varying listening ex- 
periences, throwing the data together seemed a doubtful procedure. 

Consequently, although references to the data generated by 
the fall and winter quarters will be referred to, the analysis of 
the data to test the hypothesis used only the data from the spring 
quarter control and experimental groups. 

Development of_ the tapes 

Stories, speeches. Journal articles, and segments of books 
(both fiction and nonflctlon) were read Into an Ampex recorder at 
the Language Laboratory of the University. The reader was seated 
in a small sounu-proofed room with a control panel before him so 
that he controlled the recorder himself. The noise level In the 
room was unknown, but ambient white noise did not appear on any of 
the tapes, either at normal rate or when compressed. 

The readers were graduate and undergraduate students and mem- 
bers of the faculty. They were selected but not trained. Those 
.who read Jerkily or with poor diction were not asked to read again 
and their recordings were discarded. All of the tapes retained for 
compression were found to be clearly Intelligible even at 300 wpm- 
that Is, each word could ue recognized. 

Six to twelve 60-second segments of each text were selected 
and the words counted. Words were considered to be a series of 
letters printed on the page with white spaces between them. The 
number of words in the segments were averaged and the mean number 
was considered to be the rate of that passage. This procedure ob- 
viously has faults, the greatest of which Is the length of the words 
In the -text. Other faults, such as the tendency of readers to 

* The course outlines may be seen In Appendix A. 
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chanQft rate In the middle of a text were partly eliminated by 
the process of selecting readers. 

The tapes were sent to the Laboratory of Alternative Percep- 
tions at the University of Louisville, where they were compressed 
to 275 wpm. Error In this process was + 3 percent. Thus, to the 
extent that the word counting process Is valid, a text compressed 
to 300 wpm would play at a rate somewhere between 291 and 309 wpm. 
Checking this by counting words In the compressed version showed 
that the rates did in fact fall within three percent error. 

A twenty-Item short-answer recin test was prepared for each 
text. The Items were' randomly divided Into a ten-Item posttest and 
a ten- Item pretest and randomly ordered. The posttest w.is recorded 
on the tape Immediately after the text. The pretest was recorded 
and spliced onto the tape Immediately ahead of the text. In the 
classroom the tape was run from the beginning of the pretest to 
the end of the posttest without stopping. 

Almost all of the test Item$ measured Immediate recall of ex- 
plicit data. Not more than a dozen measured the ability to make 
valid Inferences. The specificity-generality level of the data 
needed to answer Items correctly was, of course, somewhat variable, 
but very few Items asked for such highly specific data as dates. 
In addition, only a few Items presented a yes-no alternative. Most 
tems forced the respondent to choose from a much greater ensemble. 
In these cases, the data seemed Important to understanding the text. 
The Items In several of the tests used may be Inspected In 
Appendix B. 

In most ccses responses were easy to score reliably. A few 
Items required , he respondent to supply the exact words used In the 
text. Host required only that the concept be named or described. 
Thus an Item In one test asked what three-word refrain a girl was 
constantly singing, and the answer was "Glory for me." All three 
of these words were required for the answar to be scored as correct. 
Another asked what was Billy Sunday's favorite Impersonation. The 
answer was that of a baseball player sliding Into home plate. 
Any set of words demonstrating that the listener knew the concept 
was accepted. Thus acceptable answers to this Item had the player 
sliding into third base or not sliding at all. 

The dally pretests were used prior to listening to the texts 
during the fall and winter quarters* In most cases this was a 
rather silly exercise as If I were asking students to know a text 
they had never read In a field that was totally unknown to them. 
In a few cases students had read the articles before, as "The 
Monkey s Paw." In such cases, where several students had read the 
article and attempted to respond to Items on the pretest, they were 
sometimes able to answer one or two Items correctly or none at all. 
Reading a text prior to listening to It had such an Inconsiderable 
effect on pretest scores during the fall and winter quarters that It 
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was abandoned and the pretest Items were moved to the end of the 
tape, thus making the posttest a twenty-Item test during the spring 
quarter. It was these data which were used to test the hypothesis 
and for the test analyses reported In Appendix C. 

Analysis of j|lhe dal ly tests 



Data generated each day by the posttests (during the fall and 
winter quarters) and by the twenty-Item tests (during the spring 
quarter) were analyzed on an IBM computer, using the SCORE 

program. Responses were right or wrong on each Item. This meant 
that responses to lO (or 20) Items made by each listener were fed 
to the computer for analysis. 

The output produced a KR-20 estimate of reliability, a diffi- 
culty Index (simple proportion of Ss marking an Item correctly, 
two discrimination Indexes, and the mean and standard deviation of 
each test). 

The tests proved to be remarkably good. Although some Items 
have zero discrimination Indices, no test showed more than three 
of these, which did no harm except to reduce the length of the 
test. Data on these tests may be seen In Appendix D. 

Forms for collecting data 



The pretests and posttests . Data for the Brown-Carl sen were 
collected on the answer sheets prepared by Brown and sold by Har- 
court-Brace and World. Data for the Rosslter Test were collected 
on IBM answer sheets. Both of these tests were scored by template 
and provided objective scores. 

The Xerox test Is subjectively scored. A previous study had 
generated an Interrater reliability of .86 between two trained 
graduate students In scoring this test. In the present study, they 
were scored, after training, by a mature doctoral candidate who had 
had 'i years of experience as an assistant professor at Montana 
State University. No attempt was made to assess reliability here. 
All the answer sheets, both before and after the listening training 
and for all three quarters, were scored by htm. Facsimiles of 
the Xerox answer sheet were used. 

Datjv tests . The dally posttest data were collected on a mimeo- 
graphed sheet wKlch provided space for answers to the pretest Items 
and asked Ss to rate the difficulty of the test, the difficulty of 
the text, and the interestlngness of the text on a five-point scale. 
In addition, Ss were asked to record whether they had read the text 
previously. 
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Th< control group 
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The pretests and posttests were administered to a control araun 
•t about the same times at the beginning and end of the «rlJo 
querter. Control Ss were student, enrol led fn four cl««, |2 the 
fundamentals of cornmunicatlon. From the 55 Ss who compiled ell 
three pretests and posttests, Ss from the control cuSeHerl 
matched to Ss In the experimental group as closely ir^JsTSu. 
li;, *"°''9h after the pretests to provide an^almosr 

individually matched control group, but enough Ss failed tr.««nd 
the posttest sessions that on?y thi groups cS ll ^uJ^S" 

fxissii's.""'^' •"'^ ^'^^'^ 

inuniUlJ 5?^?!? 1°'' "^'^^^^'ns experimental and control Ss 
Involved divid ng each group into high and low gre<le point averaae 
end upper and lower academic class (freshmen and sophSSres Is? ^ * 
Juniors and seniors). Grade-point average (gPA) and class ^re 
s?JnlJ?ei„T? r categories since'these iere fou" tr^^ 
significant factors In preliminary research for this experiment. 
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CHAPTER ill 
RESULTS 



Analysts of the data generated by the three pretests and post- 
tests win be presented first to report the testing of the research 
hypothesis in the second part of this chapter, som data will be 
presented as a tentative and suggestive mrthod of determining Im- 
provement of listening trainees. Finally, some S ratings of dif- 
ficulty of texts and tests and of Interestlngness of the texts and 
their intercorrelations wilt be presented. 



Tests of the research hypothes I s 

The hypothesis was tested on data generated during the spring 
quarter. The data were analyzed on an IBM 360AA computer, using 
an analysis of covariance provided by the OUL main program COVAR 
from the Ohio University center. This treatment provided adjusted 
post'cest means for both the control and experimental groups, using 
the pretest scores as the covarlate, and tested for significance 
of differences between the group adjusted posttest means. 



TABLE l 

Values for F. Between Control and Experimental Group Scores 
on the Part Scores and Total Scores on the Brown-Car hen Llsten- 

Comprehenslon Test 



Value 
for 



Part 


Subslcill 


F 


Part A 


FoUowIng directions 


0.12 


Part B 


Listening for details 


2.42 


Part C 


Recognizing word meanings 


O.Oi 


Part D 


Recognizing transitions 


0.35 


Part E 


Lecture compreliens ion 


5.69* 


Total 




1.75 


*P - <.05 



Detailed results of the analyses may be seen In Appendix E. 
TABLE I presents a summary of thm analysts of the data generated 
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by the BroMO-Cartsen Listening Comprehension Test. The null hy- 
pothesis could be rejected only on Pert E of the test. This oert 
wes most near y like the listening experiences provided durlnrthe 
tre ning sessions. On the first four perts of the test, the ex- 
perlmentel subjects Uproved no more than did the control subjects, 
although both Improved. It would be easy to say. but difficult tp 
believe, that the control group Improved because Ss learned the 
format of the test and found the second experience with It eesler. 
The Instructions end procedures of the Brown-Cerlsen ere so simple 
that even e ghth-g radars can understend them on hearing them for 
tne first time.... It would be possible to say that the control 
group Improved because of maturation or because of Increesed 
sophlstlcetlon gained during their usual classwork. 



' TABLE 2 

Values for F Between Experlmentel and Control Group Scores 
the Rosslter Listening Test 



Part 


SubskI 1 1 


Velue 

for 
F 


1 


Listening for facts 


«i.73* 


2 


Listening for Ideas - 


3.0k 


3 


Making Inferences 


1.79 


Tote I 




5.24* 



*p - ^.05 



Inspection of TMLE I shows thet the experlmentel group elmost 
reached e significantly greater gain In Part B (listening for 
detelis). These two perts (B and E) were most rearly like the 
listening experiences provided the experimental group In the treln- 
Ing sessions. They listened to long messages end iftarked test Items 
which meesured immediate memory for details. 

Finally, Inspection of TABLE 5e In Appendix E shows thet the 
signlflcence of the gain made by the experlmentel group over thet 
made by the control group was not a gain at all. Their pretest and 
posttest means were exactly the same. The control group regressed. 
Perheps, dur ng the spring quarter at a big university there Is no 
difference; I.e., no regression Is gain. 
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Results for the Rossiter Listening Test may be seen In 
Table 2. Of the three subskllls measured by this test, expert- 
mentals outgained controls only on ^'Listening for facts/' which 
was the type of training used during the training sessions; I.e., 
almost all the test Items concerned immediate memory for details. 
Only a few were Inference Items, and only a few asked for ideas 
as general as the Items In the Rosstter test, Th^s analysis 
showed, as did the analysis of the Brown^Carlsen, that there was 
no cross-over from one subsktll to another^ Since the research 
hypothesis was that Improving one skill (rate of handling data) 
would Improve other listening (sob)skllls, the null hypothesis 
could not be rejected In spite of tlj^'^slgolf leant gain of the 
experlmentals over the controls on one part and on the total test 
score. 

Results of the analysis of the Xerox Test may be seen In 
Table 3. These data should be Interpreted with some cautioa. 
Data from previous admlnlstraHons of this test demonstrated that 
the posttest Is easier than the pretest. The analysis v/as made and 
the data presented here because even when the posttest and pretest 
' (Tests A and B) were reversed experimental Ss outgained control Ss. 



TABLE 3 



Values for F. Between Experimental and Control Group Scores 
on the Xerox Test 







Value 






for 


Part 


Subskin 


F 


Both 


Listening for structure or outline 




messages 


of a message 


8.33* 



*p - <0I 



This test asks Ss to write the main Ideas and subdivisions of 
a message of about five minutes duration. In this study Ss were 
asked to write their answers In outline form to faciUtate scoring. 
All other directions were received from the tape. 

The results of this test diverged from the results of the other 
tests. They suggested that Ss were learning something In addition 
to details. Perhaps they were, and perhaps also only this test 
assessed It, but confidence In these data was not great enough to 
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wl^suir''"^ ""'^ hypothesl.. Th, d.t. can be only 



An<ly$l« of detly tc«t score« 



* V"^*" P**"' heading of "Lfwltetfoni 

of the Study" In CHAPTER I. the difficulty of the twJs Ils^Jn^ 
founded with the difficulty of the texts. This restJktTJS 
!i!!f!\' "•"»t«t«oo on the Interpretation of the dite 

tt^ltlsJ^ '"'"r'*^ conslderetloT Th s pjjt'of 

the study Mas not part of the original design, it entailed ore- 
paring enouoh tapes of narrative ?exts of ajp^ox mate y ij^.f 
difficulty (a« measured by the Oale-Chall rSdabMIt; sco?e) to 

r«u J:S"f ^-^^^"^ administrative JroS?;j 

resulted In the use of only eleven of these tapes For LImLu 
one tape {, ,tory by Calsworthy) was so l"g JKt It was ^JSiJ^ed 

the^te "h:?f"^ that'.? tJe's'eSSd';: : j:' 

Uhe second half of the story, presented two davs later) ts-! h!!^ 
some trouble remembering pla^e Jnd people ^Jm^^ ihl secM? 
of this story was therefore not used In the analysis! 

ADoenllJ pf'^J'"' *'ifl)*'*'* presented In TABLE 4 (and In 
Appendix F) Is no different from the problem of assesstna dlffl- 

nn Inn VJ.^V' ^^"^ ?'^^'<="lty of an Jtem Is SiurmJ^S by 
correctly. The difficulty of the entire test Is revealed bv thm 

2 ,t .«.:;"".ri;?.jtir.^j\r- iiJ 



of thi tiiJ * " ''"•''^'y •PParent that the difficulty 

?: * '"^ortant. Two tests administered on the same dei 

to the same Ss would produce quite different scotes^f the dlff?!^ 
culty of the texts was disparate. Since the tests were a M made 

Sn'd'tes "tXitr'wri'H^r" •xpenence'Tn'te.; ISung 

ana analysis, there was some reason to believe that they were 
rougn.y equal in difficulty, but this was only a guess! 

An«.«I/! S*^*;f*'*" '■•^'"3* °" 'he texts may be seen In TABLE 2 
^f!? ' .P'^y f*"*" to 6.4. All Of these were well 

within the ability of college students. (Other texu Il^h Ml^Ir 
rating, and non^narrative style were not used n tJ s jiifyl f )' 
S '^M* C** statistical method of deteri?n nr*eq:. 1* y" 
2e ''Ja^at'JS yr^im!*.:'T" '^^^ considered, ?r aJs^meJ'to 

J!ki. ??!f «n difficulty," and these words have been used In the 
Jii tfl.!? ^' scatter of presentation of tJese texJs 

^SJtirfJ^ApZStxT ""'^"'^ *P^'"3 
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TABLE k 



Frequencies of Daily Test Scores Plotted as a Function of 
Temporel Order of Presentetion of Dally Text Selections Equated 
for Difficulty on Oale-Chall Ratings 
N - k2k; r - .13 {poCOl); reg BETA - .15 



Dai ly 
Test 

^wvi r o 


1 
1 






H 


Order o'" 
5 


Presentation 
6 7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


20 




1 








f 




1 








IS 


2 








2 






2 






1 


1 D 

10 


« 














5 








17 


3 


I 


1 




2 




1 
1 


5 




2 


3 


16 


S 


5 


3 


k 






1 


3 


3 


5 


5 


15 


1 


I 


5 


2 


3 




1. 


5 


3 


3 


6 




7 


2 


5 


7 


ID 


5 


3 


5 


IC 


5 


10 


13 


7 


I 


6 


k 


12 


5 


*i 


4 


12 






12 


6 


6 


. 1 












10 


5 


11 


n *^ 






k 


8 


12 


1 


5 


2 


11 


3 




10 


3 


2 


3 


2 




2 


3 




13 


I 


2 


9 


1 


3 


5 


3 


1 


2 


1 




n 


1 




8 




2 


3 


2 




2 


3 






3 


3 


7 


3 


3 


1 




1 


3 


1 




2 


1 


1 




2 


2 






] 




2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


5 




2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


I 




1 






k 




1 


1 




1 










1 




3 














1 










2 






2 


















I 




1 










1 











*lndlcates fitted regression line 
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TABLE 4 shoMS the frequencies of the dally test scores plot- 
ted at a function of temporal order. This plot was performed by 
the main program SCATTER at the Ohio University coa|>uter center on 
an IBM 360/44 computer. The regression line has been drawn through 
time. Inprovement was significant at the p - .01 level of con- 
fidence. This Indicates that Pf the texts were equated for diffi- 
culty and if^ the tests were equal In difficulty, Ss Improved as 
the quarter vient on In the listening tasks assigned. It does not 
support the research hypothesis, since It has nothing to do with 
the question of cross-over from substclll to another. 

An analysis of the variance among the eleven texts and Sheff^ 
Contrast tests may be seen In TABLE I2» Appendix E. 



Student ratings 

Ss were asiced to rate each text and test on difficulty and 
each text on interest ingness. Correlations among these ratings 
were computed by the main program PRWMOl on an IBM 360/44. Re- 
sults may be seen in Appendix 6. 

T*« Items are of Interest In these correlations: (1) Cor- 
relations between difficulty of the text and difficulty of the test 
were high. When data were used only from the difficulty-equated 
tests, value for r was .58. When the data came from all texts, 
It was .64. And when only the means were used, thus eliminating 
roost of the variance, value for r was .94. This provides some 
support for the belief that dlfffcuity of text and tape were con- 
founded. (2) interestlngness of the texts and seores on tests were 
highly correlated. When the difficulty-equated texts were used, 
value for r was .38. When all texts were used, r was .4?. And 
when the mean scores for all texts were used, r rose to .72. Since 
it has been demonstrated that under conditlons'of high motivation 
interestlngness does not correlate with scores on tests, there Is 
reason for concluding that motlvatJon In the experimental group was 
not maximal. 
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CHAPTER IV 



CONCLUSIONS 

Conclusions 

There was little evidence In the data generated In this study 
that using compressed speech to Increase the rate at which a listen- 
er can handle aurally Input data will improve his performrnce on 
other so-called listening subsktlls. Consequently, the major con- 
clusion of this study was as follows: 

(1) Increasing one's ability to handle aurally input data 
faster will not Improve his performance on listening subskflls 
not directly practiced In the training sessions. 

This Is, of course, a generalization to the entire population 
from a study done one time on one sample, and It should be read as 
such. There Is little doubt that the Ss In this study did learn to 
handle data faster. Their daily scores Improved, and they expressed 
feelings of impatience with normal rates of speech. But they did 
not score better on subskflls not used in the training sessions. 

Another conclusion of some Importance: 

(2) Ss Improved significantly on subskltls used In the train- 
ing sessions. It Is possible that other subskl I Is— e.g. , Inference 
making— could be Improved in the same way If these Items measured 
the quality of Inferences made. 

(3) In the college classroom scores on tests are higher when 
the subject Is Interesting to the listeners. This Is not, of 
course, great news. 

(k) Ss In this study were not maximally motivated. This was 
evidenced in part by their lesser ability to listen to material 
that seemed less interesting, as Indicated by their own ratings. 

Two of the conclusions drawn above have been generalized to 
the populfitlon. This may be fallacious. It Is possible that 
another way of Increasing the rate of handling aurally Input data 
would succeed In improving listening subsktlls. It Is possible 
that the same study done with a highly motivated group of expert-* 
mental and control Ss would turn out differently. Such motivation 
might be achieved easily In some small religious college or by re- 
warding Ss on some sliding scale. The evidence from the laboratory 
cited In the Introduction to this report, and the accomplishments 
of reading Improvement programs should not be rejected on the basis 
of a single study. 

Two peripheral conclusions seem justified: 

(5) The taping, compressing, and plivback systems In this 
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study were exctUent. Every word was intelligible. Thus the 
Independent variable seemed to be well controlled. 

(6) The achievement tests used In this study were remark- 
ably good. They were quite reliable, and almost all Items con- 
tributed to the aim of the test. The method of construction 
Insured at least text validity. Thus the dependent variable was 
believed to have been assessed well. 



Recommendations 

It Is possible to suggest that some of these studies be 
undertaken: 

0) A replication of this study using very difficult texts 
throughout. 

(2) A replication using only inference Items on the daily 
tests, or other kinds of Items assessing some other Itstenina 
subsklll. ^ 

(3) A replication using highly motivated subjects. 

Ci) An extensive investigation of the confounding of the 
difficulty of the texts and the difficulty of the tests. Perhaps a 
college class In English Literature could read the texts used here 
and mark the tests. A better, but almost Impossible method would 
be to have several hundred motivated college students listen to the 
texts at normal reading speed. This would be most difficult be- 
cause of the effects of practice. No student could be used twice, 
and the number of subject needed would be astronomical. Without 
some separation of difficulty of text and difficulty of test, how- 
ever, dally Improvement is difficult to assess. 
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li 
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To Build a Fire 6.2 
Goodby to the Wild 

Horses 8.4 

Top of the World, I 6.2 
The Utest Word In 

Bibles 7.9 
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Pro Football's Demolition 
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Home Girl 5.5 

Anything can Happen, t k.S 
Beware. ..Commercial Faith 
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Anything Can Happen, M 5.2 
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The First and the Last, I 6.^1 
The First and the Last, II 4.4 

Virgin Birth 5.2 

A Piece of News 5.6 

The Story of Tuan 7.3 

On the Beach 6.3 

London's Outdoor Oratory 9.1 

Footfalls 6.1 

Ralnmaking Comes of Age 9.3 

Story of a Farm Girl 6.2 

Don't Look It up-L!sten 8.8 

That Pig of a Morin 6.3 

The Long Exile 5.7 

Brown-Carl sen, Form B 
Ross I ter 
Xerox, Test 8 



Running 


Total 


1 line 




50 min* 
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mln. 
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kS min. 
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J t mm 
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hk mln. 


38 mln. 
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kZ m!n. 
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3^ mln. 
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Hi (ni n . 
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ho min. 
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3^ mln. 
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hi mln. 


28 mln. 




18 mln. 


46 min. 
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hS mln. 
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winter Quarter 
1972 
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Rating 
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Time 
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Jan k Orientation Lecture 

6 Brown-Carl sen, Form Bm 
1 1 Rossi ter Test 
13 Xerox Post test 

To Build a Fire 
18 Anything Can Happen, I 
The Shark: Splendid 
Savage 

20 Anything Can Happen, M 
Goodbye to the Wild 
Horses 

25 The Listening Process 
27 That Pig of a Morln 
Useless Beauty 

Feb I Footfalls 

India's Sacred River 
3 Listen Ing. . .Host Over- 
looked Tool 
Don't Look It Up— 

Listen! 
Feedback 

Brown- Car I sen. Form A^j^ 
8y*pa5S tng 
On the Beach 
Roughing it 
This Proud Heart 
The Story of Tuan 
A Piece of News 
Story of a Farm Girl 
S#ware the Faith Healers 

Mar 2 The Year They Changed 
Hearts 
Wild Horses 
7 Billy Sunday 

London's Outdoor 
Oratory 
9 Rossi ter 

15 Brown-Carl sen. From B 
Xerox 



8 
10 
15 
17 
22 

2^ 
29 



6.2 
^.9 

5.2 

6.k 
7.7 
6.3 
7.7 

6.1 

7.9 

7.5 

8.8 
6.4 

7.5 
6.3 
7.6 
5.8 
7.3 
5.6 
6.2 
7.9 



7.4 
8.4 
8.6 

9.1 



45 mln. 
45 mln. 
15 mln. 

31 mln. 

33 min. 

13 mln. 
29 mln. 

13 mln. 
^3 mln. 
18 min. 

29 mln, 

32 mln. 
13 mln. 

24 mfn. 

18 mln. 
41 mln. 
45 mln. 

34 mfn. 
26 min. 
23 min. 

25 mln. 
28 

14 

30 min. 
13.5 mln. 



34 mln. 
13 mJn. 
27 mln. 

16 mln. 
45 mln. 
45 mln* 
15 mln. 



45 m?n. 

45 min. 

46 min. 

46 mln. 

42 mln. 

43 mln. 

47 mln. 
45 mln. 



42 mln. 

41 min. 
45 mln. 
34 mln. 
26 mln. 

48 niin. 

42 mln. 



43.5 



mm. 



47 mln. 



43 mln. 
45 mln. 

60 mln. 
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Fall Quarter 
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i/a 1 e vna 1 1 


Runn 1 ng 


Total 






t\aL f ng 


Time 


Time 




LCwtu rc 








11 


oruwn uoridCii roriTi m 




H5 min. 


h5 mln. 


29 


Rossi ter Test 




^5 mln. 


45 mln. 




AC rU/V rlCLcsL 




t ^ mm. 






i u DU 1 1 u a r 1 


"7 ti 


3^ mln. 


^9 JTifn. 




n r 1 oce OT PiCWS 




m min. 






nnyLiisng uon nappcn, i 


L Q 
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*»o mln. 


1 1 


Mny ufi 1 ng can nappen ^ it 


5-Z 


3o min. 


36 mln. 


* J 


noni inguisufc ratuerns 








or uunmun i Coi i on 


0.5 


19 min. 




18 


in 1 1> r rouo nOor L 


/O 


Zo min. 


H5 mm. 


X'f\rk ^ ^ fi ) 1 c 
* OOLIO 119 


/ . / 


3h min. 


3** mm. 




maL rig or a nortn 




2] mln. 




uiSLenifig. nose uvor 












o* o 


z*» min. 


*i5 mm. 


27 


By-Passing 


8.9 


B'l mln. 




The Honkey's Paw 


7.8 


19 mln. 


53 mln. 


Nov 3 


B rown**CAr 1 <i^n Porm ft 

W«VJ»>»t vol V^CZly •(^flll o 




mi n . 


h5 mln» 


8 


Useless Beauty 




mln 

J \ llf 1 At . 




Roughing it 


9.6 


22 mln. 


53 mln. 


10 


Story of a Farm Girl 


6.2 


32 mln. 


32 mln. 


15 


Btlly Sunday 


10. 0 


22 mln. 






Don't look It Up - Listen 


9.8 


18 min. 


40 mln. 


17 


London's Outdoor Oratory 


10.7 


20 mln. 






Sharpening the Heas. ' 










lnstr» 


9.'» 


2] mln. 


41 mln. 


22 


Feedback 


13.5 


kl mln. 


42 mln. 


.29 


Nonlinguistlc Patterns 










of Communication 


8.5 


19 mln. 






This Proud Heart 


7.3 


26 mln. 


45 mln. 


Dec I 


Brown-Carl sen. Form A,^ 




mln. 


45 mln. 


7 


Rossi ter 




^5 min. 


45 mln. 




Xerox Post test 




15 mln. 


15 mln. 
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To Bui Id a Fire 
Jack London 



1. What was the source of water under a thin layer of Ice fn such 
a temperature? (Springs) 

2, Why had the man not seen the sun for days? (It was winter; 
the sun was always below the horizon) 

3* The man carried something under his shirt to keep It from 
freezing. What was it? (His lunch; buscults) 

What did the dog do while the man was trying to light a new 
ffre? (Sat and watched) 

5. Why could he not run to the camp where his friends were and let 
them' thaw him out? (He lacked the endurance) 

6. What did he use— instead of paper— to light the fire? 
(Blrchbark) 

7- The man was quick and alert In the thing s of life but not In 
something else. What? (Their significance) 

8* When he first began to freeze his hands, what was he trying 
to do? (8ul Id a fire) 

9. London wrote that the dog, a big native husky, was depressed. 
What depressed hfm? (The cold) 

10. The oldtlmer said that when the weather is colder tfian 50© . 
below zero, a man should travel with , , , (A partner, 
another man) 

11. What part of the man froze first? (Cheeks) 

12. When the dog sat down, what did it do, at least once, with Its 
tall? (Wrapped It around his forefeet) 

13* Why did the man try to kill the dog? (To warm his hands In- 
side the dog's body) 

U. Something caused his beard to grow rapidly as he went on. What 
was It? (Tobacco spit) 

15* What kind of sled did he have? (No sled at all) 

16, What was the physical posture of the man when he died? 
(Sitting) 

17» How cold was It? (75*^ below zero) 

18. What put out his first fire? (Snow falling off a tree) 

40 
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19. What was hts business? (Logging) 

20. What first alerted the man to the extreme cold? (His 
spittle forze In the air) 



Top of the World (Chapters ] , 2) 
Hans Ruesch 



5. How did the Eskimo women soften new skins after they had dried? 
(By chewing them) 

2, What remarkable thing happened to om of the dogs as they 
were pulling the sled full speed across the Jcc? (She 
whelped, gave birth to nine pups) 

3- What does the polar bear do In winter? (Same as the sunwer: 
hunt) 

4. There were several signs of the approaching winter. Which one 
was seen on an animal Ernenek killed? (White hairs on a 
fox) 

5. When Ernenek and Asfak had to stop and build an Igloo for 
shelter against the blizzard, Aslak's building task was to 
shovel loose snow against the walls of the igloo as Ernenek 
built It. What was her shove! made of? (Frozen sealskin) 

6. When Ernenek stripped to the waist because it was so hot, he 
ran along the trail beside his bled. About what was the 
temperature? (10 or 15 below zero) 

7. What tool did the Esklmoes use to kill [or catch] a fish? 
(A spear) 

8. What Is a good way for an Eskimo to mortify and humiliate 
another man? (Give him something) 

9. What Is the Man's biggest hunting prize In this far north 
land? (The polar bear) 

10. When Ernenek and Asiak were chj^ing Kidok and Imtna, Astak 

tcld Ernenek he would be a laughing stock for years and years. 
Why? (For chasing a woman) 

. When Ernenek and Asiak were chasing Kldok and Imina, how would 
you describe Asiak»s attitude toward Ernencjk? (She 
needled him, belittled him, was smart-alecky) 

. Whan a big bllz/ard arose, Ernenek tried to punish the wind in 
two ways. Name one of them? (Whipped It, stuck It with his 
kni fe) 

/4l 



13* After Ktdok and tmlna had left^ Ernenek began to make advances 
to Astak. What did she do? (Hit him over the head with a 
frozen salmon) 

!A. How do the Esklmoe» keep their dogs from killing and eating 
each other? (They break off the dog*s teeth) 

15. In a land where there were no laws nor Judges nor chiefs, 
what was the only penalty for serious wrongdoing? (Ex- 
pulsion from the community) 

16. As soon as Ernenek and Anarvlk had killed the bear, one of 
them drank some of Its blood. The other ate something. 
What did he cat? (Its brains) 

17. When they finally got the bear Into the Igloo, they gorged 
themselves on the tender Innards, The tougher muscle was 
thrown onto a pile of meat. What must happen to It before 
they eat It? (it must rot and mellow) 

18. During the chase after Kldok and Imlna, the heat wave passed 
and the air became breathable again. How cold was It after 
this happened? (30 or below zero) 

19» Ernenek killed a fox and Aslak prepared It - that Is, she 
cleaned or butchered It. What did she plan to do with the 
hide? (Use It for a mop) 

20. Why are the feet of the sled dogs not cut by the sharp Ice 
edges? (They wear little shoes) 



Top of th£ World (Chapters 8, 9) 
Hans Ruesch 



t. An Eskimo woman Is not supposed to sew for e long time after 
the death of a loved one. Why not? (Using a pointed 
instrument may Injure the ghost) 

2. How can the Esklmoes tell that Ice is thick enough to carry the 
weight of men and sleds? (It turns white) 

3. Ernenek could tell from the footprints of the bear that It was 
hungry. How could he make this Inference? (The toes pointed 
Inward, Indicating that the bear was poor) 

^. In the big house where everyone was gathered for a feast, 
Erneneck violated a strong social custom* What did he do? 
(He bragged) 

5. What effect did the so-called funeral sermon have on the 
Esklmoes? (None. They dldn^t understand It) 
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6. When Ernenek and his family stopped their sJed fn the Village, 
the local Esklmoes took something from his sled. Whet did they 
take? (Bear hams) 

7. The Esklmoes wanted to take along on the trip with explorers 
something which the explorers did not want to take* What was 
I t? (Women) 

8* Why did the white men come to the Village * that \s, what was 
their purpose? (Exploration) 

9. V/ho» besides the old medicine man, made a little speech, that 
Is, preached the funeral sermon, at Ernenek' s funeral? 
(A white preacher; colorless hair; Kohartok) 

10, Through which of its senses (sight, hearing, smell) did the 
male bear locate Ernenek? (Hearing, Ernenek coughed) 
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Why did Ernenek not have the white doctor operate on his 
back? (The doctor refused, said there was nothing he 
could do) 



12. One Eskimo woman, Torngek, had two husbands. V/hy? (They 
were poor hunters) 

13. In the Village Ernenek and his family tasted a new kind of 
food for the first time. What was it? (Boiled or cooked 
meat) 

1^- Aslak did not die alone. How could this be? (She had a 
puppy in her aVms when she drowned) 

15. What WQs the cause of Aslak^s death? (Drowning; suicide) 

16. Ernenek* s family was represented on the exploring trip. How? 
(Paplk, his son, v/ent along) 

17* Old Slorakidsok, the angakok, planned Ernenek's funeraK What 
was his main purpose in planning it? (To protect them from 
his spirit) 

18, Why is a woman necessary to an Eskimo? (Because of the work 
she can do on the trail and In the Igloo) 



Ernenek could probably have killed the male bear too had he 
been able to do one last thing. What? (Get his knife out) 
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20. What was Ernenek^ s sled made of? (Meat and bones) 
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The Fi rst and tjve Last , [ 
John SaTswortfiy 



1. How did Larry kll] Waienn? (Strangled him) 

2. It was Keith's opinion that Larry S ruin had been caused by 
one thing. What was It? (Women; not drink) 

3. Wanda showed Keith Tarrant some evidence that she would not 
glvre Larry away to the police. What was It? (She had 
burned everything he had given her or left there) 

4. Twice before In his life Larry had fcU like klJUng a man. 
Once when he wanted to kill Keith for sneering at him. Who 
was the other? (A man flogging a horse) 

5. How.dld Keith Tarrant get Into the gIrPs room the first 
time? (He had Larry's key) 

6. Keith visited Wanda In her room late at night. Where did he 
go the next morning? (To Larry's room) 

7. Why was Wanda so confident that no one had seen Larry carry the 
body down the street? (She was watching) 

8. During his first questioning of Larry, Keith asked him for 
something which Larry gave to him. What did Keiqh ask for? 
(The key to the girl's room) 

9. Galsworthy wrote that Keith Tarrant had two reasons for helping 
Larry. One he ca^^ed "blood-loyalty." What was the other? 
(Self preservation) 

10. How many children had Wanda borne? (Two) 

H. What was Keith Tarrant doing when his brother. La rry» came Into 
his study that first night? (Sleeping) 

12. In Keith Tarrant's opinion there were, two mitigating circum- 
stances In the murder. Name one of them. (Larry had not 
meant to kll); the murdered man attacked Larry) 

13* The little scarecrow of a bum Larry met on the street had once 
been a professional man. What was the profession? (A 
minister of rel Iglon) 

1^. How long was It a'fter Larry told Keith about the murder until 
Keith read in the paper that the police had made an arrest? 
(The following morning) 

15. When Keith Tarrant went to look at the archway and when he 

walked the streets In Soho, he was the same man several times. 
Who was It? (A policeman) 



16« Caltworthy wrote that Keith Involved himself with the murder 
the Instant he commanded Larry to do something, What did he 
tall him to do? (Burn an envelope) 

17. Who knocked on the door when Keith was visiting Wanda? 
(The pol I ceman) 

18* On his way home from Kelth'Si Larry met a scarecrow of a man In 
the street who said, or Implied, that one thing would cause a . 
man to lose his self respect very quickly. What did he say 
ft was? (Starvation) 

I9» Keith Tarrant thought this: **They are all the sa^ne, unstable 
as water, emotional, sh! f tless-pests of society.*' Vho^ was he 
thinking of? (Women) 

20. When Larry came Into Kelth*s study to tell him of the murder. 
Keikh gave him something to drink. What was 1 1? (Coffee) 



The Fi rs t and thie Last , H 
John Galsworthy 



What was Larry doing the jdst time we saw him alive In the 
story? (Writing the letter) 

Keith's main argument to Larry that he should clear out and 
leave John Evan to the courts was destroyed In a surprising 
way. What destroyed it? (Evans was convicted) 

What else did John Evan, the accused murderer, take off the body 
besides the ring? (Nothing^ 

The last time Keith saw Larry and Wanda alive Larry knowingly 
told Keith a lie. What was it? (That he would do nothing...) 

The night Wanda ^nd Larry coinnUtted suicide Keith did something 
he was blaming Larry for. What was It? (He drank champagne) 

Why did Larry not leap at the chance to get out of the country 

and live with Wanda? (Because an Innocent man might be 
hanged) 

Where was Keith going to send Larry? (Argentina) 

Larry signaled his Intention to cai>mitt suicide to Wanda by 
something he did the night before. What was It? (Arranged 
a feast) 

When Larry left the pretrial hearing of John Evan, he had only 
one fear. What was it? (Of himself, of giving himself up) 
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10. At the very end of the story Keith looked out the window and 
thought for an Instant he had seen something strange and 
terrifying. What was It? (A gibbet, a body hanging) 

IK A single action by Keith made a mockery of the death of Larry 
and Wanda, What was the action? (He burnt the letter) 

12, Keith was glad the police had arrested the wrong man because 
It gave them something. What? (Time) 

13- Where did Larry live between the two times Keith visited him 
and the trial of John Evan? (With Wanda) 

]k. After the pretrial hearing, Larry felt like getting drunk. 
Where did he go instead? (To Wanda's roon;) 

15» When Keith went to Wanda *s room on Christmas Eve and peered 
Into the window, what did he see? (Wanda doing devotions, 
kneeling before four candles) 

16. What was Larry doing when Keith visited him in his room the 
first time? (Lying In bed, smoking, staring at the celling} 

17. At one time In the story Wanda saw a vision* What did she see? 
(The Virgin Mary) 

18. During the six weeks before Even's trial, Larry would walk for 
hours In the slums cf Eastern London, Why did he walk through 
the slums? (The troubles he taw made his seem smaller) 

19* When Keith was In the courtroom he must have looked quite 

different from what he did at home. Why? (He wore a wig 
and gown) 

20. At about what hour of the day did Keith discover the bodies? 
(About midnight) 



Anything Can Happen (Chapters 1 , 2) 
Papashvl ly 



1. How did Papashvlly try to make himself a cltl2en? (By 
tearing up his passport, visa, and landing cards) 

2. Was he convicted? (No) 

3. Who was the man with the bad manners who. In Papashvlly's 
opinion, could never learn any? (Mr. Black, the manager of 
the struck factory) 

Where did he fall asleep during his first night? (fn the 
park; In Central Park) 
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5* What action of hts finally started the car? (He kicked the 
radiator) 

6, How did Papashvlly get food to eat on the ship? (Bought ft 
from the stewardt or bribed him) 

7. How did he get his first dollar? (He sold his cap) 

6* "It lasted very shoa" What? (Bologna; boiogna sand- 
wiches) 

9* Hfs first Job was washing dishes, Wnat was his second job? 
(Garage mechanic) 

10. When he took a very good job in a factory as a repairman » it 
was under circumstances he did not understand. When he found 
out» he quit* What were the circumstances? (He was a 

s trl*kebreaker , a scab) 

11. How many languages to your knowledge could Papashvily write? 
(At least k\ Turkish, Russian, Persian, Georgian) 

12. What was Papashvlly *s skill in the old country? (He w^js 
a worker in decorative leathers) (He was also a swordmaker) 

I3» **The twelfth rang once on the pan edge and was silent*'* What 
was I t? (A wine g lass) 

\k. What was his final contact with the judge fn the courtroom? 
(They shook hands) 

15* What happened to the first dollar he got in this country? 
(He rented ''landing money".) 

16. What was the first kind of transportation Papashvily used In 
New York? (The subway, a train) 

17. When he got fired from his dishwashing job, the woman who owned 
the restaurant gave him a nickel. It vvas the only money he 
had. What did he do with it? (Bought pe.inuts to feed the 
squi rrels) 

18. Before he had been In America six months, he had been arrested 
for something he didn't do. What was It? (Picking flowers, 
dogwood blossoms; tearing down a dogwood tree) 

19. Who beat Papashvily up. (The strikers) 

20. What near catastrophe arose from the fact that Papashvily 
arrived In America as a steerage passenger? (He spent his 
''landing money" for food) 
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Anything Can Happen (Chapters 3, 5) 
PapaJhvlly 



1. What was It that grew In his arms as he rode on tha trolley? 
(Dough) 

2. Before they decided to go to CaUfornIa, they almost decided 

to go to a place where they could speak Russian. Where was It? 
(Alaska) 

3. What was his second Investment? (Two tots in Pont lac) 

^. After his first Investment turned out badly, he chose his 
second for a reason which he told us* What was the reason? 
(Property, or land, doesn't die or get sick) 

5. When Papashvlly went to Fort Wayne to find ''Uncle John'' he 
had only one Idea of how to find him. What was It? (Lood 
for a cook) 

6. An old man told Papashvlly, ''Today I heard the sound of home 
for the first time In thirty years." What did he hear? 
(Papash^/lly speaking Georgian) 

?♦ During the depression Papashvlly started another business of his 
own which he had to abandon for the California trip. What 
was It? (A Junk business) 

8. "They were writing books and speaking many languages...*' and 
Papashvlly expected one of them to speak Georgian; but they ♦ 
could not. Who were they? (Professors at the University) 

9. He spent a great deal of money and time trying to find some- 
thing. What? (Sonmone who could speak his native tongue, 
Georgian) 

10. What did he buy as his first "practical investment" In this 
country in order to devleop an Income In addition to his 
wages? (Two silver foxes) 

11. Why did he quit his Job In an automobile factory In Detroit 
In 1932? (So a married mon with a f^^rnlly could keep his 
own Job a little longer) 

12. One of Papashvlly 's friends said that In .America people "fool ' 
themselves they're eating." How? («y chewing gum) 

13* In what kind of place did Papashvlly finally find a man who 
spoke his native language (Georgian)? ^ (In a laundry) 

|I». When he went to Detroit to work In an automobile factory, 
what company did he work for first? (Studebaker) 
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15. Wh«t did Papashvlly like about his fellows - that Is, Americans 
In the Packard plant in Detroit? (They laughed al! the time, 
especially at themselves) ' 

16. What was His Ejtcellency's theory about the roads used by 
experienced travelers? (They always used the backroads) 

!7. What business venture caused Papashvlly to decide that he was 
not cut out to be a business man? (Catering) 

18. Who was Mr. Fox? {A fox; his male fox) 

15. When Papashvlly finally found Uncle John tn Fort Wayne, he told 
everyone In the restaurant that had it not been for Uncle 
John he would probably now be something else. What? 
(A dog - barking at the moon) 

20. What was wrong with his second Investment? (The lots were 
under water In a swamp) 
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17-2 


15-3 


.3^1 


.52 


32 


5 


• 86 


3 


19-0 


16-2 


.36 


.76 


35 


2 




4 


'l2-7 


3-IS 


■ .60 


.76 


15 


22 




5 


5-14 


1-17 


.32 


.48 


6 


31 


. 16 


6 


14-5 


2-16 


.6i 


.77 


16 


21 




7 


2-17 


0-13 


.13 


.26 


2 


3S 


.OS 


8 


14-5 


6-12 


.48 


.60 


20 


17 




9 


5-14 


3-15 


.27 


.38 


8 


23 


22 


to 


8-11 


1-17 


.3$ 


.54 


9 


28 




n 


19-0 


15-3 


.52 


.96 


34 


3 


-92 


12 


19-0 


15-3 


.43 


.79 


34 


5 


• 


13 


0-19 


0-18 


.00 


.00 




37 


.00 


U 


15-4 


10-8 


.47 


.61 


25 


12 


.68 


15 


11-8 


5-!3 


.40 




1 o 


< 1 


J. n 

.43 


16 


8-n 


1-17 


.49 


.67 


9 


28 


.24 


17 


15-4 


6-12 


.51 


.65 


21 


16 


.57 


18 


3-16 


3-15 


.00 


.00 


6 


31 


.16 


19 


15-4 


3-15 


.58 


.72 


18 


19 


.49 


20 


9-10 


2-16 


.45 


.59 


11 


26 


.30 



55 



ERIC 



A Piece of News 







N - 37 
M « 12.3 


R - 


2.708 
5-16 


K-R 20 • .64 




Item 
Number 


Number Right 
and Wrong 
Upper Lower 
R-W R-W 


'•pb 




Total 
Right 


Number 
Wrong 


Olfffc 
Inde 




S-lii 


^ • ? 


.2k 


.33 


8 


29 


.22 


2 


10-9 




.35 


.'45 


14 


23 


.38 


3 








,60 


23 


14 


.62 


'i 


18-1 




.48 


.75 


32 


5 


.86 


5 




1 o 


.17 


.26 


✓ 
6 


31 


.16 


6 


1^-0 

* jf yj 


1 1-7 


.61 


.88 


30 


7 


.81 


7 


J • V 


1-17 


.29 


.48 


4 


33 


.11 


8 


10-9 


• • / 


.^8 


.6'* 


1 1 


26 


.30 


9 


■ ' ✓ 


3-15 


.08 


.11 


7 


30 


.19 


10 


13-6 


8-10 

yj 1 w 


.31 


.39 


21 


16 


.57 


n 


1 y~u 


15-3 


.29 


.52 


34 


3 


.92 


12 


19-0 




.61 


1.02 


33 


4 


.89 


13 


19-0 


10-8 


.66 


.92 


19 


8 


.51 


H 


18-1 


13-5 


.37 


.55 


31 


6 


.84 


15 


5'\h 


3-15 


.19 


.27 


8 


29 


.22 


16 


19-0 


16-2 


.55 


1.17 


35 


2 


.95 


J7 


18-1 


12-6 


.38 


.55 


30 


7 


.8! 


18 


19-0 


18-0 


.00 


.00 


37 


0 


1.00 


19 


17-2 


9-9 


.^♦8 


.63 


26 


11 


.70 


20 


18-1 


17-1 


.02 


.05 


35 


2 


.95 



56 




N - 39 
M - 1 1.05 



R - 1-17 



K-R20 - .73 



Item Number Right r 
Number and Wrong 

U pper Lower 





R-W 


R-W 




1 
1 


ZO'U 


) 0 1 


.38 


4. 


7-13 


i. 11* 

A- 15 


.32 


3 


lO-lO 


'♦-15 


.37 


#, 

H 






.52 


5 


2O-0 


13-6 




o 


13-/ 


Q 1 1 

0-1 1 




7 




7-12 


.67 


Q 
0 




b-13 


.23 


9 


9-11 


3-16 


.29 


lU 


1 0"2 




• 32 


1 ! 


ICC 


7-1 2 


.37 


12 


i«-16 


J-18 


.19 


13 


17-3 


9-10 


.62 


|i> 


U-6 


iO-9 


.48 


15 


20-0 


16-3 


.53 


16 




1-18 


.28 


17 


20-0 


15-^» 


.59 


18 


8-12 


1-18 


.38 


19 


13-7 


11-8 


32 


20 


17-3 


10-9 


.39 



Tot a) Numbor Difficulty 
Right Wrong I nde x 



1 .05 


38 


I 


.97 


.'«3 


!l 


28 


.28 




Hi 


25 


.36 


.66 


15 


Ik 


.38 


1 .03 


33 


6 


.85 


.50 


21 


18 


■ .5'» 


.87 


26 


13 


.67 


.28 


17 


22 


M 


.39 


12 


27 


.31 




31 


8 


.79 


.^7 


22 


17 


.56 


.31 


5 


•ih 


.13 


.81 


26 


13 


.67 


.62 


Ik 


15 


.62 


.99 


36 


3 


.92 




5 


3t» 


.13 


.00 


35 


k 


.90 


.52 


9 


30 


.23 




Ik 


15 


.62 


.52 


27 


12 


.69 











57 



The First and the last , 



H m kQ o-- 3.12 K-R20 • ,66 

M - 10.8 R « 2-17 



Item Number Right r r Total Number Difficulty 

Number and Wrong ^ /light Wrong Index 

Upper Lower 



1 


8-12 


4-16 


.46 


.61 


12 


28 


.30 


2 


13-7 


1-19 


.67 


.86 


14 


26 


.35 


3 


• 9-n 


5-i5 


.27 


.34 


14 


26 


.35 


k 


i5-5 


10-10 


.28 


.36 


25 


15 


.63 


5 


JO-10 


5-15 


.26 


.3^) 


J5 


25 


.38 


6 


• 13-7 


11-9 


.21 


.26 


24 


16 


.60 


7 


20-6 


14-6 


.31 


.47 


34 


6 


.35 


8 


2-18 


2-18 


.13 


.22 


4 


36 


.10 




2-18 


0-20 


.09 


.19 


2 


36 


.05 


)0 


20-0 


13-7 


.54 


.79 


33 


•> 

/ 


.83 


n 


15-5 


16-4 


.18 


.25 


31 


9 


.7B 


12 


16-4 


16-4 


.33 


.47 


32 


8 


.80 


13 


19-1 


16-4 


.32 


.50 


35 


5 


.88 


14 


l6-'» 


14-6 


.35 


.48 


30 


10 


.75 


15 


19-1 


14-6 


.37 


.54 


33 


7 


.83 


{6 


15-5 


8-12 


.33 


.42 


23 


17 


.58 


17 


15-5 


10-10 


.48 


.61 


25 


15 


.63 


18 


]e-k 


5-15 


.56 


.71 


21 


19 


.53 


19 


7-13 


1-19 


.63 


.90 


.8 


32 


.20 


20 


. U~6 


3-17 


.39 


.50 


17 


23 


.43 



58 



erJc 



Anythln<^ Can Happen , [ 





N - 
H - 


38 

13.05 


M 

R 


1 Leni 
Numbe r 


Number Right 
and Wrong 
Uppe r Lowe r 
R-W R-W 




1 


13-6 




f ^ 

.'»9 


ii 


]S-0 


19-0 


. 00 




, 12-7 


5-U 


1. t 


h 


18-5 


IS-'* 




C 


17-2 


?3-6 


It *v 


A 

V 


12-7 


2-17 




7 
/ 


17-2 


n-8 


As 


ft 
o 


2-17 


0-19 


.31 


Q 
-7 


16-3 


,12-7 


.42 


10 
1 \J 


18-! 


\kS 


.37 


1 1 


1^-5 


iO-9 




12 


13-6 


9-iO 


♦ 44 


I V 


8-n 


2-!? 


.46 


14 

1 ~ 


18-1 


15-/, 


.5/ 


15 


13-6 


8-11 


.^7 


16 


19-0 


15-^ 


.52 


17 


16-3 


8-11 


.*7 


18 


19-0 


19-0 


.00 


19 


19-0 


16-3 


.50 


20 


10-9 


5-1^ 


.50 



3.3'»0 K-R20 - .75 

4-19 



Total Number Difficulty 
ft'ght Wrong | ndex 



• 6} 


18 


20 


.47 


*00 


38 


0 


1 .00 


.52 


17 


2i 


M 


.38 


33 


5 


.87 


LC 
• OO 


30 


8 


.79 


• 61 


14 


2^4 


.37 


• DO 


28 


10 


.74 


.67 


2 


36 


.05 


.57 


28 


10 


.74 


.56 


32 


0 


.84 


M 


Ik 


\k 


.63 


.56 


11 


16 


.58 


.62 


10 


28 


.26 


.89 


33 


5 


.87 


.60 


21 


17 


.55 


.87 


3'. 


k 


.89 


.60 


Ik 


I'* 


.63 


.00 


38 


0 


1 .00 


.93 


3.5 


3 


.92 




15 


13 


.39 



53 



Anything Can Happen > M 





N - 
M - 


39 

13.'»6 


R - 


3.815 
5-20 


1 tern 
Number 


Number Right 
and Wrong 
Uppe r Lowe r 
R-W R-W 


po 


0 


1 


20-0 


18-1 


.02 


.06 


2 


20-0 


16-3 




.91 


3 


20-0 


li»-5 


.V 


.74 


i» 


15-5 


'♦-IS 


.57 


.71 


5 


18-2 


12-7 


.37 


.51 


6 




n-8 


,^0 


.53 


7 


20-0 


16-3 


.51 


.96 


8 


20-0 


13-6 


.59 


.90 


9 


1 1-9 


3-16 


.32 


.41 


10 


16-^1 


Srll 


>h7 


,60 


ii 


|i»-6 


6-13 


.58 


.72 


12 




6-13 


.50 


.63 


13 


12-8 


V15 


.53 


.6/ 


14 


lJ-9 


6-13 


.35 


.45 


t5 


10-10 


5-14 


.50 


.64 


16 


l6-i» 


7-12 




.56 


17 


18-2 


10-9 




.62 


18 


19-1 


16-3 


.24 


.41 


19 


19-1 


13-6 


.56 


.82 


20 


18-2 


8-11 


.51 


.67 



60 



ERIC 



K-R20 - .79 



Total Number Difficulty 
Right Wrong I ndex 



38 


1 


.97 


36 


3 


.92 


34 


5 


.87 


19 


20 


.49 


30 


9 


.77 


27 


12 


.69 


36 


3 


.92 


33 


6 


.85 


14 


25 


.36 


24 




• 


20 


19 


.51 


22 


17 


.56 


16 


23 


.41 


17 


22 


.44 


15 


24 


.38 


23 


16 


.59 


28 


n 


.72 


35 


4 


.90 


32 


7 


.82 


26 


13 


.67 



The Virgin 6>rth 



N - 38 
M - 14.87 



Item Number Right 
Number and Wrong 

li ppe r Lowe r 
R-W IPw" 



1 


19-0 


19-0 


2 


13-6 


'♦-IS 


3 


* J8-1 


]5'k 


k 


13-6 


9-10 


5 


18-1 


18-1 




19-0 


19-0 


7 


15-^ 


n-8 


8 


17-2 




9 


19-0 


16-3 


10 


19-0 


19-0 


n 




2-i7 


)2 


5 7-2 


\5-^ 


)3 


11-8 


V15 




i9-0 


18-1 


\s 


18-1 


13-6 


\S 


10-9 


3-16 


17 


IS-') 


10-9 


18 


16-3 


6-13 


19 


19-0 


10-9 


20 


17-2 


U-5 



ERIC 



R - 


2.8'« 
6-20 


K-R20 


- .67 




••pb 


•■b 


Total 
ftlght 


Number 
Wrong 


Dlffic 
Inde^ 


.00 


.00 


38 


0 


1 .00 


.53 


.66 


17 


21 




.26 


.'♦O 


33 


5 


.87 


.30 


.38 


22 


16 


.58 


-.01 


-.02 


36 


2 


.95 


.00 


.00 


38 


0 


i .00 


.'»3 


.56 


26 


12 


.68 


.3'» 


.'»9 


31 


7 


.82 


.50 


.93 


35 


3 


.92 


.00 


.00 


38 


0 


!.00 


.68 


.86 


)6 


22 


.'•2 


.28 


.43 


32 


6 


.84 


.'«9 


.63 


15 


23 


.39 


. ) 1 


.30 


37 


1 


.97 


.'♦6 


.66 


31 


7 


.82 


.kS 


.60 


13 


25 


.34 


.3k 


.H 


25 


13 


.66 


-56 


.71 


22 


16 


.58 


.63 


.86 


29 


9 


.76 


.22 


.31 


31 


7 


.82 



61 



latest Word in Bibles 





N « 
M « 


36 
5.9 


cr* • 
R - 


3.0 
l-lii 


1 f jam 

Number 


Number Right 
and Wrong 
Upper Lower 
"Fw R-W 




'•b 


1 
1 


J 0*8 


1,-11, 


OH 


.43 




8-10 


2-16 




.70 


J 


. 9-9 


2-16 




.59 




3-15 


1-17 


• 12 


.20 






1-17 


.19 


.30 


w 


7-U 


2-J6 


• 22 


.30 


/ 




5-13 




.76 


Q 

o 


12-6 


5-13 


.33 


.'♦8 


J 


9-9 


3-15 


.HO 


.59 




3-15 


1-17 


1 0 

. to 


.30 


1 1 


2-16 


0-18 




.93 


12 


13-5 


5-13 


o5 


.69 


• ^ 


5-13 


2-16 


.38 


.5'» 




9-9 


7-11 


OA 


.25 


15 


6-12 


3-15 


.29 


.39 


16 


0-18 


0-18 


.00 


.00 


17 


18-0 


10-8 


.SI* 


.75 


18 


9-9 


1-17 




.73 


19 


9-3 


7-11 


.29 


.37 


20 


3-15 


0-18 


.30 


.55 



62 



K-R2- - .65 



Total Number Difficulty 
Right Wrong Index 



1<< 


22 


.39 


10 


26 


.28 


1 1 


25 


.31 




32 


.11 


5 


31 




9 


27 


.25 


19 


17 


.53 


17 


19 


.V/ 


12 


2k 


.33 




32 


.11 


2 


3'» 


.06 


18 


18 


.50 


7 


29 


.19 


16 


20 


.kk 


9 


27 


.25 


0 


36 


.00 


28 


8 


.78 


10 


26 


.28 


16 


20 


M 


3 


33 


.83 



Home Gtr} 





N - 
M - 


12.10 


R - 


2;'»37 
5-16 


t tern 
Number 


Number Right 
and Wrong 
Upper Lowe r 
R-W R-W 


r ^ 
pb 


r. 
b 


1 


17-3 


l6-i< 


.26 


.38 


2 


19-1 


17-3 


.15 


.26 


3 


. '7-3 


7-13 


.56 


.71 




2O-0 


16-4 




.8k 


5 


l6-i» 


7-13 


.39 


.'»9 


6 


17-3 


9-11 


.35 


.'»6 


7 


15-5 


12-8 




.52 


8 


13-7 


5-15 




.55 


9 


20-0 


20-0 


.00 


.00 


iO 


20-0 


20-0 


.00 


.00 


n 


2-18 


1-19 


.22 


.^♦2 


12 


12-8 


6-H 


Ak 


.55 


13 


19-1 


18-2 


.01 


.02 


14 


i»-l6 


2-18 


.16 


.2'* 




18-2 


n-9 




« oU 


16 


1-19 


0-20 


.13 


.35 


17 


18-2 


9-n 


.55 


.72 


18 


3-17 


1-19 


.19 


.33 


\s 


20-0 


19-1 


.'•7 


1.31 


20 


9-11 


8-12 


.19 


.2^* 



K-R20 - .55 



Totol Number Difficulty 
RTgRt Wrong Index 



33 


7 


. J 


36 




^0 
. ;7v 


Ik 


16 


<ift 


36 




.90 


23 


17 


.58 


26 


\k 


• 65 


27 


13 


. .68 


18 


22 




'to 


0 


1 .00 


k^ 


0 


1 .00 


3 


■S7 


.08 


18 


22 


M 


37 


3 


.93 


6 


3'* 


.15 


29 


n 


.73 


I 


39 


.03 


27 


13 


.68 


k 


36 


.10 


39 


1 


.98 


17 


23 


M 



63 



N - 41 

M - 10.78 



Pro Footbal 1 's Demol f tlon Sq uad 

K-R20 - .76 



a-- 3.73 
R - 1-18 



Item 
Number 



Number Right 
and Wrong 



Lower 
R-W 



Total Number Difficulty 
Right Wrong I ndex 



1 


6-15 


1-19 


.36 


.53 


7 


34 


.17 


2 


12-9 


9-11 


.17 


.21 


21 


20 


.51 


3 


. 20-1 


13-7 


.47 


.70 


33 


8 


.80 




18-3 


14-6 


.43 


.60 


32 


9 


.78 


5 


17-4 


8-i2 


.46 


.59 


25 


16 


.61 


6 


20-1 


16-4 


.36 


.58 


36 


5 


.88 


7 


5-16 


1-19 


.41 


.63 


6 


35 


.15 


8 


12-9 


2-18 


.51 


.67 


14 


27 


.3* 


9 


21-0 


12-8 


.61 


.88 


33 


8 


.80 


10 


18-3 


9-11 


.58 


.75 


27 


14 


.66 


11 


4-17 


4-16 


.03 


.04 


8 


33 


.20 


12 


19-2 


5-15 


.71 


.90 


24 


17 


.59 


13 


20-1 


15-5 


.42 


.64 


35 


6 


.85 


14 


16-5 


9-11 


.45 


.57 


25 


16 


.61 


IS 


13-8 


6-14 


.42 


.53 


19 


22 


.46 


16 


14-7 


8-12 


.46 


.57 


22 


19 


.54 


17 


7-14 


0-20 


.50 


.73 


7 


34 


.17 


18 


12-9 


5-15 


.37 


.47 


17 


24 


.41 


19 


18-3 


10-10 


.26 


.33 


.28 


13 


.68 


20 


16-5 


7-13 


.51 


.65 


23 


18 


.56 



erJc 



64 



N - 37 
M - I2.i»3 



Item Number Ri'ght 
Number and Wrong 





Upper 
R-W 


Lower 
R*w 


1 
1 


1 7*2 


5-13 


2 




If* 

15-3 


3 




2-16 


L 

H 


« 




5 


o-l 1 




D 


7-12 


1-17 


7 


IS-** 


12-6 


0 

o 


19-0 


16-2 




1 1 0 
1 1-0 


7-11 


1 A 

10 


19-0 


17-1 


1 1 
1 1 




12-6 




16-3 


7-11 


13 


19-0 


17-1 


|i| 


19-0 


13-5 


15 


17-2 


13-5 


16 


6-13 


0-18 


17 


19-0 


n-7 


18 


18-1 


13-5 


19 


15-^ 


8-10 


20 


12-7 


2-16 



On The Beach 



9- - 3.l'»l KR 20 - .71 

R - 1»-I7 



pb b Total Number Difficulty 
Right Wrong Index 



.6i» 


,81 


22 


15 


.59 


.61 


1.11 


34 


3 


.92 


.37 


.54 


7 


30 


.19 


.10 


.14 


9 


28 


.24 


.22 


.28 


12 


25 


.32 


M 


.60 


8 


29 


.22 


.14 


.19 


27 


10 


.73 


.A9 


1.03 


35 


2 


.95 


.38 


.48 


18 


19 


.49 


.3'» 


.93 


36 


1 


.97 


.2'» 


. 32 


27 


in 


•73 


M 


.59 


23 


14 


.62 




1.22 


36 


1 


.97 


.41 


.64 


32 


5 


.86 


,kk 


.63 


30 


7 


.81 


.38 


.57 


6 


31 


.16 


.64 


.92 


30 


7 


.81 


.50 


.75 


31 


6 


.84 


.50 


.64 


23 


14 


.62 


.50 


.63 


14 


23 


.38 



65 



Footfalls 



N - 37 - 2.992 KR 20 - .71 

M - 13.5^ R - 6-19 



Item Number Right r p,, r|, Total Number Difficulty 
Number and Wrong Rfght Wrong Index 

Upper Lower 





R-W 


R-W 












1 


15-A 


11-7 


A] 


.55 


26 


11 


.30 


2 


19-0 


17-1 


.31 


.84 


36 


1 


.97 


3 


9-10 


5-13 


.12 


.15 


14 


23 


.38 


k 


3-16 


0-18 


.31 


.57 


3 


3k 


• 


5 


18-1 


10-8 


.50 


.69 


28 


9 


.76 


6 


8-11 




.36 


.47 


12 


25 


.32 


7 


19-0 


17-1 


.03 


.08 


36 


1 


.97 


8 


18-1 


12-6 


.34 


AS 


30 


7 


.81 


9 


18-1 


16-2 


.19 


.34 


34 


3 


.92 


10 


19-0 


13-5 


.57 


.90 


32 


5 


.86 


n 


19-0 


16-2 


.20 


.^3 


35 


2 


.95 


12 


18-1 


12-6 


.53 


.76 


30 


7 


.81 


13 


18-1 


9-9 


.74 


.99 


27 


10 


.73 


14 


18-1 


15-3 


.33 


.54 


33 


k 


.89 


15 


16-3 


7-11 


.57 


.73 


23 




.62 


16 


17-2 




.45 


.67 


31 


6 


.84 


17 


17-2 


8-10 


.59 


.77 


25 


12 


.68 


18 


2-17 


0-18 


.20 


.^2 


2 


35 


.05 


19 


12-7 


9-9 


.32 


.^fl 


21 


16 


.57 


20 


13-6 


10-8 


.50 


.63 


13 


14 


.35 
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London's Outdoor Oratory 



N 

M 

n 


- 37 
- 




cr- 
R 


- 3.167 
• 5-18 




KR 20 - M 


Item 
Number 


Number Right 
and Wrong 
Upper Lower 
R-W R-W 


pb 


\ 


Total 
Right 


Number 
Wrong 


Dlfflci 
Ind 


1 


13-6 


7-11 


.23 


.28 


20 


17 


.54 


o 
Z 


18-1 


14-4 


.29 


.46 


32 


5 


.86 




14-5 


*»'i4 


.57 


.71 


18 


19 


.49 


U 
*f 


18-1 


6-12 


.52 


.67 


24 


13 


.65 


r 


13-6 


6-12 


.37 


.46 


19 


18 


.51 


C 

o 


12-7 


6-12 


.43 


.54 


18 


19 


.49 


1 


11-8 


6-12 


.20 


.25 


17 


20 


.46 


o 
o 


li»-5 


6-12 


.28 


.35 


20 


17 


.54 




17-2 


15-3 


.27 


.42 


32 


5 


.86 


1 A 


1-18 


0-18 


.02 


.07 


1 


36 


.03 


t t 
1 1 


17-2 


12-6 


.48 


.68 


19 


8 


.51 




13-6 


3-15 


.70 


.88 


16 


21 


.43 




16-3 


10-8 


.48 


.64 


26 


] 1 


70 




17-2 


12-6 


.38 


.53 


29 


8 


.78 


15 


ll-S 


5-13 


.42 


.53 


16 


21 


.43 


16 


6 13 


6-12 


.19 


.25 


12 


25 


.32 


17 


17-2 


14-4 


.26 


.39 


31 


6 


.84 


18 


8-11 


5-13 


.20 


.25 


13 


24 


.35 


19 


IS-^i 


7-11 


.56 


.71 


22 


15 


.59 


20 


15-4 


17-1 


.02 


.03 


32 


5 


.86 
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Rainmakincj Comes of Age 





N <■ 
M - 


37 
7.6 




r 


- 3.744 
" 1-16 




KR 


20 - .7 


Item 
Number 


Number Right 
asd 'Wrong 


••pb 


'"b 


Total 
Right 


Number 
Wrong 


DIffI( 






Upper Lower 
R-W R-W 






1 




O ft « 

8- 1 1 


3-15 


.29 


.38 


J 1 


26 




2 




16-3 


12-6 


.33 


.45 


28 


Q 


• /o 


3 




1-18 


0-18 


.37 


1.02 


I 


36 




k 






*f-l»» 


.50 




18 






5 




5-Ih 


3fll5 


.25 


.34 


8 


29 




6 




2-17 


0-18 


.28 


. ^ 


:2 


35 


01; 
• up 


7 




10-9 


5-13 


.30 


.39 


15 


22 


• "f I 


8 




to 1 


1 1-7 


.39 


.54 


29 


8 


.78 


9 




7-12 


3-15 


.32 


.43 


10 


27 


27 


10 




lif-5 


1-17 


.69 


.87 


15 


22 


41 






9-10 


k-]k 


.41 


.53 


13 


24 


• 


12 




18-1 


13-5 


.54 


.81 




6 




13 




7-12 


2-16 




.61 


9 


28 


24 


14 




8-11 


2-16 


.55 




10 


27 


.27 


15 






3-15 


.37 


.52 


8 


29 


.22 


16 




10-9 


1-17 


.43 


*57 


n 


26 


.30 


17 




9-10 


0-18 


.46 


.63 


9 


28 


.24 


18 




U-5 


2-16 


.67 


.85 


16 


21 


.43 


19 




12-7 


2-16 


.70 


•90 


14.. 


23 


.38 


20 




]5'k 


9-9 


.33 


.^3 


24 


13 


.65 
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Don ' t Look rt. Up— Us ten 



N 
M 


" l»0 
- 8.35 




R 


- 3.328 

- 2-16 




KR 


20 - .69 


i tern 
rtufnoer 


Number Right 
and Wrong 
Upper Lower 
R-W R-W 






Total 
Right 


Number 
Wrong 


Olff Jr. 

lnd( 


1 


9-11 


2-18 


.51 


.68 


n 


29 


.28 


9 


^-16 


1-19 


.39 


.63 


5 


35 


.13 




12-8 


5-15 


.37 


.46 


17 


23 


M 


■f 


8-12 


7-13 


.26 


.33 


15 


25 


.38 


C 
-> 


19-1 


9-11 


.54 


.72 


26 


12 


.70 


V 


7-13 


2-18 


.25 


.35 


9 


31 


.23 


7 


l6-ii 


4-16 


.62 


.77 


20 


20 


.50 


8 


2-18 


0-20 


• 29 


.62 


2 


38 


.05 


Q 


10-10 


6-14 


.39 


f M 

.49 


16 


24 


.40 


10 


20 -"O 


16-4 


.*f 1 


.70 


36 


4 


.90 


] 1 


'»-16 


3-17 


.09 


.13 


7 


33 


.18 


1 c 


17-3 


7-13 


.45 


.38 


24 


16 


.60 


1 ^ 


10-10 


7-13 


.3A 


.42 


17 


23 


M 




16-4 


10-10 


.31 


.40 


26 


14 


.65 


1 ir 


1-19 


0-20 


.22 


.63 


1 


39 


.03 


16 


11-9 


2-18 


.63 


.83 


13 


27 


.33 


17 


15-5 


7-13 


.46 


.57 


22 


18 


.55 


18 


12-8 


4-16 


.53 


67 


16 


24 


.40 


19 


15-5 


12-8 


.25 


.33 


27 


13 


.68 


20 


U-6 


8-12 


.25 


.31 


22 


18 


.55 
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Goodby to the Wild Horses 





N - 
M - 


1»1 
7.1 


•r- 

R - 


2.9 

0-U 


K- 


R20 • .59 




Item 
Numbc r 


Number Right 
and Wrong 


'■pb 


''b 


Total 
Rtgfit 


Number 
Wrong 


Olffic 
Inde. 




R-W 


Lower 
R-W 








2-19 


5-15 


-.10 


-.15 


7 


34 


.17 


•> 

L 


5-16 


0-20 


• 57 


.92 


5 


36 


.12 


3 


'9-12 


5-15 


.29 


.38 


14 


27 


.34 


u 
H 


3-18 


1-19 


. 16 


.27 


4 


37 


.10 


5 


lo-n 


2-18 


M 


.60 


12 


29 


.29 


c 

D 


9-12 


0-20 


.55 


.76 


9 


32 


.22 


"7 

7 


19-2 




.hi 


.59 


33 


8 


.80 


Q 
O 


17-A 


12-8 


.37 


.49 


29 


12 


.71 




12-9 


6-1if 


.26 


.32 


18 


23 


.44 




11-10 


'»-16 


K r 


.57 


15 


26 


.37 


1 1 


18-3 


9-11 


Km 

.'»9 


.64 


27 


14 


.66 


1 o 


k'M 


ij-ie 


. 1 1 


.16 


8 


33 


.20 


1 :i 


10-1 1 


1-19 


.^3 


.58 


1 1 


30 


.27 


14 


11-10 


8-12 


.10 


.13 


19 


22 


.46 


15 


13-8 


i»-16 


.56 


.71 


17 


24 


.41 


16 


9-12 


2-18 


.37 


.50 


11 


30 


.27 


17 


16-5 


10-10 


.27 


.34 


26 


15 


.63 


18 


10-11 


5-15 


.41 


.52 


15 


26 


.37 


19 


6-15 


3-17 


M 


.62 


9 


32 


.22 


20 


1-20 


1-19 


.07 


.15 


2 


39 


.05 
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THIS PROUD HEART 



H 
M 



k2 



XT- • 3.6 
R • 6*1? 



K-R20 - .82 



Item 
Number 


Number Right 
and Wron^i 

Upper Lower 
R-W R-W 




••b 


Total Number 
Right Wrong 


Dlfffc 

i riu 


1. 




1-20 


.28 


.46 


5 


37 




2. 


21*0 


18-3 


.58 


1.1 


39 


3 




3. 


20*1 


10-11 


.63 


.84 


30 


12 


71 


k. 


21*0 


18-3 


.48 


.91 


39 


3 




5. 


20- 1 


10-11 


.54 


.72 


30 


12 




6. 


21-0 


9-12 


.72 


.96 


30 


12 




7. 


ip-5 


7-1* 


.44 


.55 


23 


19 




8. 


20-1 


e A M 

18-3 


.42 


.72 


38 


4 


on 


9. 


19-2 


11-7 


.51 


• 72 


33 


9 


7ft 

• Jo 


to. 


11-10 


0-21 


.51 


.69 


n 


31 


• 40 


II. 


20-1 


14-7 


.42 


.60 


34 


8 


ftl 


12. 


20-1 


9-12 


.69 


.90 


29 


13 


r 


13. 


21-0 


19-2 


.21 


.46 


40 


2 


•95 


14. 


21-0 


20-1 


.39 


■ k 1 W 


41 


1 


AO 

.98 


15. 


20-1 


13-8 


.48 


.67 


33 


9 


.78 


16. 


21-0 


20-1 


.30 


.86 


4) 


1 


.98 


17. 


21-0 


21-0 


. 0 


. 0 


kl 


0 


1.00 


18. 


20-1 


9-12 


.73 


.96 


29 


13 


.69 


19. 


14-7 


7-14 


.50 


.62 


21 


21 


.50 


20. 


20-] 


15-6 


.44 


.66 


35 


7 


.83 
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Be ware The CommerctaUzed Faith Healers 



M - 8.6 R • 3- 



Item Number Right r 

Number and Wrong ' 





Upper 
R-W 


Lower 
R-W 




1 . 

1 » 






»32 


2 




l-ZU 


.*IZ 


J • 


« 


»o 


• *tD 


~ • 


A 1 <J 




1**? 


c 


0- 15 




.25 


6. 


i»-17 






7 




L 1 D 


.09 




ltt-1 




• 13 


Q 
J* 


tU" 1 


0 1 »f\ 
1 1 


• Uo 




1»-1"7 


1 

0-Z 1 


.32 


It. 


2-J9 


0«2I 


M 


12. 


13-8 


3-18 


.61 


13. 


21-0 


15-6 




\k. 


20-1 




.60 


15. 


19-2 




.02 


16. 


19-2 


11-10 




17. 


7-l'» 


1-20 


.53 


18. 


if-17 


0-21 


.38 


19. 


12-9 


5-16 


.^1 


20. 


3-18 


2-19 


.11 



K-R20 - .61 



r Total Number Difficulty 
klght Wrong index 



M 


33 


9 


.78 


.63 


7 


35 


.17 


.59 


16 


26 


.S8 


.66 


33 


9 


.78 


.35 


9 


33 


.21 


.71 


5 


37 


.12 


.14 


5 


37 


.12 


.16 


26 


16 


.62 


.23 




1 


.98 


.56 


k 


38 


.10 


.91 


2 


40 


.qs 


.78 


16 


26 


.38 


.70 


36 


6 


.86 


.79 


29 


13 


.69 


.03 


36 


6 


.66 


.59 


30 


12 


.71 


.76 


8 


34 


.19 


.66 




38 


.10 


.52 


17 


25 


.40 


.18 


5 


37 


.12 
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The long Ex( te 





N « i»2 
M - ]k.7 


cr m 2.5 
R - 7-19 






K-R20 - 


.56 


1 tem 
Number 


Number Right 
and Wrong 
Upper Lower 

R-W R-W 


'■pb 


""b 


Total 

flight 


Numbe r 
Wrong 


DIfflculi 
1 ndex 


1. 


16-^ 

1 U 5 


10-10 


.47 


.60 


26 


16 


.62 


2. 


21-0 


lb**? 


.61 


.99 


37 


5 


.88 


3. 


20-1 


Ili*7 

1 H / 


.34 


.48 


34 


8 


.81 


4. 


} 

21-0 


20-1 


.48 


1.39 


41 


1 


.98 


5. 


1 T / 




.47 


.58 


21 


21 


.50 


6. 


19-2 


12'*0 


.22 


.30 


31 


11 


.74 


7. 




1 J w 


.24 


.31 


29 


13 


.69 


8. 


20-1 


1<)-7 
1 J £ 


.27 


.51 


39 


3 


.93 


9. 


20-1 


18-1 


.29 


.50 


38 


4 


.90 


10. 


10-1 1 


9-12 


.23 


.29 


19 


23 


.45 


n. 


6-15 


2-19 


.27 


.39 


8 


34 


.19 


12. 


21-0 


17-4 


.39 


.67 


38 


4 


.90 


13. 


21-0 


20-1 


.48 


1.39 


41 


1 


.98 


14. 


12-9 


3-18 


.42 


.54 


15 


27 


.36 


15. 


13- 8 


12-9 


.13 


.16 


25 


'7 


.60 


16. 


19- 2 


14-7 


.48 


.67 


33 


9 


.78 


17. 


21-0 


12-9 


.53 


.74 


33 


9 


.78 


18. 


20-1 


20-1 


.20 


.44 


40 


2 


.95 


19. 


20-1 


19-2 


.19 


.37 


39 


3 


.93 


20. 


18-3 


14-7 


.23 


.32 


32 


10 


.76 
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Billy Sunday : 

N • cr • 

M - 12.3 R - 

I tern Number Right r 
Number and Wrong ^ 
Upper Lower 
R-W R-W 



1 


4-17 


1-20 


.16 


2. 


13-8 


13-8 


.29 


3. 


19-2 


9-12 


.53 


4. 


12-9 


n-10 


.20 


5. 


20-1 

* 


16-5 


.13 


6. 


20-1 


1 1-10 


.35 


7. 


19-2 


19-2 


.11 


8. 


20-1 


17-4 


.39 


9. 


20-1 


17-4 


.29 


10. 


11-10 


7-14 


.23 


il. 


16- 5 


3-18 


.66 


12. 


7-l'» 


3-18 


.33 


13. 


21-0 


18-3 


.56 


\k. 


20-1 


14-7 


.48 


15. 


12-9 


7-14 


.34 


16. 


20-1 


15-6 


.41 


17. 


6-15 


1-20 


.35 


18. 


10-11 


8-13 


.13 


19. 


19-2 


8-13 


.65 


20. 


17-^ 


12-9 


.43 



Preacher-Showman 

2.9 K-R20 - .62 

4-16 

'"b Total Number Difficulty 
Right Wrong index 



.27 


5 


37 


.12 


.37 


26 


16 


.62 


.69 


28 


24 


.67 


.25 


23 


19 


.55 


.20 


36 


6 


.86 


.48 


31 


11 


.74 


.20 


38 


k 


.90 


.63 


37 


5 


.88 


.46 


37 


5 


.88 


.29 


18 


24 


.43 


.83 


19 


23 


4^ 


.45 


10 


32 


.24 


1.1 


39 


3 


.93 


.69 


34 


8 


.81 


.42 


19 


23 


.45 


.61 


35 


7 


.83 


.52 


7 


35 


.17 


.16 


18 


13 


.43 


.83 


27 


15 


.64 


.57 


29 


13 


.69 
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APPENDIX D 
Control and Experimental Matching 



TABLE 1 



Control Group and Experimental Group S$ Hatched 
on Grade Point Average, Brown-Carl sen Pretest Scores, 
and Academic Class 



Grade-Point Brown-Carlsen Class 
Average Pretest Scores 





Exper* 


Cont . 


Exper. 


Cont. 


Exper. 


Cont. 


• t 


• 


• 


29 


25 


2 


1 


Z • 


j 




33 


34 


2 




J • 






32 


35 


J. 

4 


1* 


H • 






37 


39 


4 




c 






f. 1 
*ll 


f. t 

41 


2 


1 








H3 


42 


2 


1 


/ • 




• 


*»3 


42 


2 


1 


0 

0* 






1. 1. 

HH 


44 


I 


I 


Q 


1 




HO 


46 


2 


I 


tn 

IV* 






48 


49 


1 


1 


1 1 • 








48 


2 




1 9 
IZ. 






*9 


49 


2 


I 




J 




50 


50 


1 


1 






• 


52 


52 


2 


1 


1 c 






56 


56 


2 


1 


IV* 


I 


• 


59 


5o 


2 


1 


17 






59 


59 


• 
1 


1 


1ft 
1 0 • 




J 


59 


60 


2 




19. 


, 










j 


20. 






64 


64 


I 


2 


21. 






48 


46 


3 


3 


22. 






55 


56 


4 


4 


23. 






58 


57 


3 


3 


24. 


2 


2 


30 


34 


1 


2 


2S. 


2. , 


2 


33 


32 


1 


1 


26. 


2 


2 


34 


34 


2 


I 


27. 


2 


2 


40 


34 


2 


2 


28. 


2 


2 


36 


36 


1 


1 


29. 


2 


2 


39 


38 


2 


1 


30. 


2 


2 


41 


46 


1 


I 


31 


2 


2 


41 


44 


1 


2 


32. 


2 


2 


47 


43 


I 


2 


33. 


2 


2 


48 


48 


1 


I 


3*1. 


2 


2 


52 


52 


3 


2* 


J5. 


2 


2 


53 


53 


1 


2 


36. 


2 


2 


55 


55 


4 


I* 


37. 


I 


1 


58 


57 


3 


3 



*lndlcate where a category was crossed to provide a match. 
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APPENDIX E 
Analyses of Covariance 



TABLE 1 



Analysis of Covariance of Posttest Scores on Part A of the 
Brown-Carlsen Listening Comprehension Test for Matched Subjects 
In the Experimental and Control Croups, using Pretest Scores 

as the Covartate 



Source 


Sum of 
Squares 


Degrees of 
Freedom 


Hean F 
Square 


Between groups 


0.<»t 


t 


0.i»l 0.12 n.s. 


Within ,g roups 


250.17 


71 


3.52 


Total 


250.57 
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TABLE la 



Means and Adjusted Means for the Analysis of Covariance on Part A 
of the BroMn-Carlsen Listening Comprehension Test 





Pretest 


Posttest 


Adjusted 








Posttest 




Means 


Means 


Means 


Control (n • 37) 


9^76 


13-32 


13.33 


Experimental (n « 37) 


9*81 


13.19 


13.18 
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TABLE 2 



Analysis of Covarlance of Posttest Scores on Part B of the 
Brown-Carl sen Listening Comprehension Test for Matched Subjects 
in the Experimental and Control Groups, using Pretest Scores 

as the Covarlate 



Source 


ium of 


begrees of 


Mean 


F 




Squares 


Freedom 


Square 




Between groups 




1 




2.42 n.s. 


WIthin'groups 




71 


6.]2 





Total kk3.}7 72 



TABLE 2a 



Means and Adjusted Means for thp Analysis of Covarlance on Part B 
of the Brown-Carlsen Listening Comprehension Test 





Pretest 


Posttest 


Adjusted 








Posttest 




Means 


Means 


Means 


Control (n - 37) 


11.27 


14.65 




Experimental (n • 37) 


\2.hS 


15.86 


15.71 



ERIC 
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TABLE 3 



Analysis of Covariance of Posttest Scores on Part C of the 
Brown'*Carlsen Listening Comprehension Test for Hatched Subjects 
In the Experimental and Control Groups, using Pretest Scores 

as the Covarlate 





Sum of 


Degrees of 


Hean F 


Source 










Squares 


Freedom 


Square 


Between groups 


0.01 


1 


0.01 0.01 n.s. 


Withinf groups 


97.20 


71 


1.37 


Total 


97.20 


72 





TABLE 3a 

Heans and Adjusted Means for the Analysis of Covariance on Part C 
of the Brown*-Ca risen Listening Comprehension Test 





Pretest 


Posttest 


Adjusted 








Posttest 




Means 


Heans 


Means 


Control (n « 37) 


5.76 


6:ilf 


6.11 


Experimental (n « 37) 


5.5^* 


6.11 


6.13 
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TABLE k 



Analysis of Covariance of Post test Scores on Part 0 of the 
Brov/n*Carlsen Listening Comprehension Tett for Hatched Subjects 
in the Experimental and Control Groups, using Pretest Scores 

as the Covariate 





Sum of 


Degree of 


Mean F 


Source 










Squares 


Freedom 


Square 


Between groups 


O.SO 


1 


0.80 0.35 n.s. 


Wi thin .groups 


160.84 


71 


2.27 


Total 


161.64 


72 





TABLE ^a 



Means and Adjusted Means for the Analysis of Covariance on Part D 
of the Brown-Carlsen Listening Comprehension Test 





Pretest 


Post test 


Adjusted 








Post test 




Means 


Means 


Means 


Control (n • 37) 


6.M 


8.11 


8.06 


Experimental (n • 37) 


5.76 


7.81 


7. 85 
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TABLE 5 



Analysis of Covarlance of Posttest Scores on Part E of the 
Brown^Carisen Listening Comprehension Test for Hatched Subjects 
in the Experimental and Control Groups, using Pretest Scores 

as the Covarlate 



Source 


Sum of 


Degrees 


Mean 


f 




Squares 


Freedom 


Square 




Between groups 




1 


41.04 


5.69 * 


Within <(iroups 




71 


7.21 




Total 


553.13 


72 







*P < .05 



TABLE 5a 



Means and Adjusted Means for the Analysis of Covarlance on Part E 
of the Brown'-Carlsen Listening Comprehension Test 





Pretest 


Posttest 


Adjusted 








Posttest 




Means 


Means 


Means 


Control (n • 37) 


12.92 


11.27 


IK2I 


Experi.^nentai (n • 37) 


12.65 


12.65 


12.70 
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TABLE 6 



Analysts of Covarlancc of Posttest Scores on the Total 
Scores of the Brown^Carlsen Listening Comprehension Test- for 

Matched Subjects in the Experimental and Control Groups » 
using Pretest Scores as the Covariate 



Source 


Sum of 
Squares 


Degrees of 
Freedom 


Mean 
Square 


F 


Between groups 


59.39 


1 


59-39 


1.75 n.f. 


Within groups 


2408.5^ 


71 


33.92 




Total 


2^67.93 


72 







TABLE 6a 



Means and Adjusted Means for the Analysis of Covariance. on the 
Total Scores of the Brown-*Ca risen Listening Comprehension Test 







Pretest 
Means 


Posttest 
Heans 


Adjusted 
Posttest 
Heans 


Control (n 


37) 


45.81 


53.57 


53.67 


Experimental 


(n - 37) 




55.57 


55 M 
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TABLE 7 



Analysis of Covarlance of Posttest Scores on Fact Items of 
the Rosslter Listening Test for Matched Subjects In the 
Experimental and Control Groups ^ using Pretest Scores 
as the Covartate 



Source 


Sun of 


Degrees of 


nean F 




Squares 


Freedom 


Square 


Between groups 


31.69 


1 


31.69 ^.73* 


Within groups 


'>75.8l 


71 


6.70 


Total 


507.50 


72 





.05 



TABLE 7a 



Means and Adjusted Means for the Analysis of Covariance 00 Fact 
Items of the Rossiter Listening Test 







?retest 
Means 


Posttest 
Means 


Adjusted 
Posttest 
Means 


Control (n » 


37) 


10.76 


11.19 


n.37 


Experimental 


(n - 37) 


w.ks 


12.86 


12.69 
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TABLE 8 



Analysis of Covariance of Post test Scores on Idea Items of 
the Rosslter Listening Test for Matched Subjects In the 
Experimental and Control Groups > using Pretest Scores 

as the Covariate 



Source 



Sum of Degrees of Mean F 
Squares Freedom Square 



Between groups 22.32 1 22732 To? fTT 

Within groups 521, 8l 71 7.35 

Total 54^.13 72 



TABLE 83 



Means and Adjusted Means for the Analysis of Covariance on Idea 
Items of the Rossiter Listening Test 





Pretest 


Posttest 


Adjusted 








Posttest 




Means 


Means 


Means 


Control (n 37) 


10,62 


10.22 


10.36 


Experimental (n » 37) 


n.05 


11-59 


\\M 
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TABLE 9 



Analysis of Covariance of Posttest Scores on Inference Items 
of the Rosslter Listening Test for Matched Subjects in the 
Experimental and Control Groups, using Pretest Scores 

as the Covariate 





Sum of 


Degrees o^ 


Mean F 


Source 








Squares 


Freedom 


Square 


Between groups 


11. ^5 


1 


11-^5 1.79 n.s. 


Within groups 


^5^.13 


7! 




Total 


^65. 58 







TABLE 9a 



Means and Adjusted Means for the Analysis of Covariance on 
Inference I tens of the Rosslter Listening Test 





^ Pretest 


Posttest 


Adjusted 








Posttest 




Means 


Means 


Means 


Control (n « 37) 


7.62 


1.1^ 


7.56 


Exp-»rl mental (n » 37) 


8.08 


8.86 


8.69 
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TABLE 10 



Analysts of Covar lance of Post test Scores on Total Scores of 
the Rosslter Listening Test for Matched Subjects In the 
Experimental and Control Groups, using Pretest Scores 

as the Covar late 



Source 


Sum of 


Degrees of 


Mean 


F 




Squares 


Freedom 


Square 




Between groups 




1 


■ii.2.ir 




Wi th in 'groups 


1927.72 


71 


27.15 




Total 


2069.86 


72 







*p< .05 



TABLE lOa 



Means and Adjusted Means for the Analysis of Covar lance on 
Total Scores on the Rossiter Listening Test 



Pretest Posttest Adjusted 

Post test 

s . . ■■ , Means Means Means 

Contror (n - 37} 0700 29722 29.89 

Experlmsnta] (n - 37) 30.62 33.35 32.68 
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TABLE 1 1 



Analysis of Covariance of Posttest Scores on Total Scores of 
the Xerox Listening Test for Matched Subjects In the 
Experimental and Control Groups, using Pretest Scores 

as the Covarlate 



Source 


Sum of 


oegrees of 


Mean 


F 




Squares 


Freedom 


Square 




Between groups 


766if.77 


■■ \ 




8.33** 


Within groups 


65320.11 


71 


920. Ol 




Total 


72984.88 


f2 







**p< .01 



TABLE lla 



Means and Adjusted Means for the Analysis of Covariance on 
Total Scores of the Xerox Listening Test 



Control (n - 37} 
Experimental (n ■» 37) 



Pretest 
Means 
(Test A) 



"BO? 
93.. 30 



Pos t tes t 
Means 
(Test B) 



ri5.70 
137.65 



Ad j u5 ted 
Post tes t 
Means 



136.86 
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APPENDIX F 

Assessment of Improvement 
Through Time 
on 

Oally Test Scores 



TABLE I 



Analysis of Verlanc© of Daily Test Scores of Experlmentat Group 
on Selections Equated for Difficulty Based 
on Dale-Chall Ratings 



Source 


SS 


• df 


MS 


F 


Between Selections 


569.62 


10 


56.96 


5.09* 


Within 


4620.27 


413 


n. 19 




Total 


5189.89 


423 







*p - <.01 
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TABLE 2 



Title of Selection, Mean Dally Test Scores, Standard Deviations 

end Dale-Chalt Ratings 



TItJe of 
Selection 



Mean 
Score 



SO 



Dele-Chan 
Rating 



I • To Build a Fl re 

2. Top of the World I 

3. Top of the World 1 1 
Home Girl 

5. Anything Can Happen I 

6. Anything Can Happen N 

7. The First and the Last 

8. Virgin Birth 

9. A Piece of News 
10. On the Beach 
n. Footfalls 



12.83 


3.27 


6.2 


10.81 


if. 26 


6.2 


11.29 


3.78 


6.2 


12.10 


2.h7 


5.5 


13.05 


3.38 


^.3 




3.87 


5.2 


1 1.00 




6.ii 


1^.89 


2.66 


5.2 


12.27 


2.75 


5.6 


12.^3 


3.18 


6.3 


13.5^ 


3.03 


6.1 



erJc 
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APPENDIX 

Student Ratings 
of 

Texts and Tests 



ERIC 



TABLE i 



Correlations of Experimental Group Ratings of Difficulty 
of Tape, Oifficulcy of Test, Interestingness of Tape and Tct 
Scores for Dally Test Selections Equated for Difficulty Basad 

on Date-Chal! Ratings 
(n - k2k) 



Difficulty Interestingness Tcit 

o€ Test of Tape Score- 



Difficulty 

of Text .58* - .32* * . 17'- 

Difficulty 

of Test - .23* - .2{H 

Interestingness 

of Text .}o-' 

*p< .01 
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TABLE 2 



for Eighteen Dafly Test Selections 
(n - 693) 



OifffcuJty 
of Tent 

Difficulty 
of Test 

Interestlngness 
of Text 



Difficulty 
of Test 



.64* 



Interestlngness Test 
of Tape Score 



- M* 

- .33* 



- .3'** 
.47* 



*P< .01 
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TABLE 3 



Correlations of Mean Experfinentdl Group Ratings of 
Difficulty of Tape, Difficulty of Test, Interestfngncss of Tape 
and Mejn Test Scores for Ef&nteen Daily Test Selections 



Difficulty Interestingness Test 
of Test of Tape Score 



Difficulty 

of Text .sk^ • .83* • .79* 

Difficulty 

of Test - .go* - .83* 

Interestingness 

of Text ^72* 



*p < .01 



Note: The data used in Table 2 were Individual subject ratings 
of texts. The distributions used for the analysis In Table 3 
were the means of these individual ratings for each text. Thus 
the variance In the distributions used for the analysis pre- 
sented In Table 3 was greatly reduced, which accounts for the 
higher values for r. 
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